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THE ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURE OF NEW YORK. 
We have in a former number, described the beau'iful villa which is The drawing-room has heen greatly increased in size, being 19 by 26, ex- 
} exclusive of the two bays. A greater length has been given to the din- 
tages of rightly and properly designing a house for convenience and | ing-room by extending its hav; the entrance, front, has been carried out 
beauty. In this, we allude solely SS : 8 feet, greatly enlarging the of- 


fice, and adding an edditional 

room adjoining the chamber, 

where an alcove and window is 

shewn in our plan. The throat 

of the hall being lengthened by 

the increased projection, the en- 

trance has been made to recede 

from the porte cochére, aflord- 

ing a platform or gallilee at the 
threshold, and a richer charac- 
ter to the door jambs. The dot- 
ted lines upon the plan, indicate 
the plaster finish upon the ceil- 
ing. Some change has been 
made here. The drawing-room, 
13 feet high, kas been finished 
with horizontal moulded beams, 
intersecting one another, and 
with their ends curving down, 
and resting upon beautifully fe 
liated corbels The library has 
E its ceiling formed by inclined 
planes, ribbed, as shewn, and 
resting upon corbels differing 
from those in the drawing-room, 
but not interior to them in beau 

ty. The walls of this edifice 
are brick, laid open, with inter- 
stices, to ensure dryness, and 
are plastered inside and out.— 
The exterior is laid off into cour- 
ses, and colored in imitation of 
stone, with light oehreish and 
Swarm grey tints The trim- 
mings ere of white marble.— 
That this is a beautiful manner 
B of building, all will acknow- 





here shown, and we recur to the subject, in order to illustrate the advan- 



























































to the ground plan of the whole, 
and to combining the rooms so 
as to make the most of the space E 
which they cover. raving pro- ¢ 
cured the engraved plan of this 
villa, we think that all who take Be 
an interest in architecture, will f 
thank us for inserting it, as it is, 


Bceere 


in our estimation, the most per-§ 
Sect and the most beautiful ever 
designed, and which the archi- 
tect, Mr. Davis, would find it 
difficult to surpass. There ia) 
indeed, both prose and poetry 
about it, which must be seen to 
be understood. The rooms on 
the main floor are of good size, 
and of an ornamental shape, and. 
each one perfectly appropriate Ee 
to its use; while, on occasions 
of festivity, they can all be com- 
bined, as it were, in one—at & 
least, co united, that there is a ge 
perfect unity of effect. & 
The constantly increasing in- 5 
terest which the proprietor 
takes in his building, has led him 
to make an enlargement on 
the plan here given, and to 


Lt {—) 


Qi saiee ae 


add 4 more marked expression 
of the Gothic style, than was at 
first specified by the architect. 

Although the great tower with & 
its winding stairway, bas, we & 
aré sorry to say, been omitted; Bees 
yet, a bolder character has been Ee 
given to the stairway remaining, 2 
and to the buttresses and pinna- : ee ledge ; that it is a durable one, 
cles. Raceons, porcupines and = = is proved by many at Newhaven, 
> and also in Mr. Warren’s Ida 
Ee ES re Ee eee Cottage at Troy; in Mr. Down- 
the great increase of their pictures jue beauty. The turrets shown upon ing’s, and others at Newburgh, Let all those who are prejudiced against 
the right band end of the building, have been made to finish upon corbels | stacco, from the truly miserable exemples in New York city, see the build- 
a few inches below the cornice, and, as we believe. with a happy effect. inge we allue to, ande'ter, use marble, or paint their brick, if they will. 


chimera, have been introduced & 
at the foot of the pinnacles, to = = 


ee 
= Se PS x 
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We have a few remarks te make on the choice of localities. In 
general men purchase sites for their country houses accidentally—or, in 
other words are governed by accidental circumstances in their choice. 
A merchant or tradesman having been prosperous for a time begins to 
think of buildiag himself a cottage orné, in some retired spot where be 
may ruralize inthe summer season with his family around him. He 
hears of a farm for sale cheap, and he at once feels an inclination to 
seize upon the bargain. He buys it and not knowing, perhaps, what 
else to do with it, or not wishing to buy another, builds on it. His 
house may be never so good, yet in this case he depends upon accident for 
all the qualities which are desirable in a location. In another case he 
has invested money in mortgages upon real estate in the country and in 
due course of time some one or more of them is foreclosed and he be- 
comes the proprietor—or he has an attachment to a spot where his friends 
or relatives reside, or where he was born—or where he has spent one or 
two seasons and become familiar and pleased with the place—and he 
builds his cottage or villa on such a place in preference to buying a site 
for the purpose in a better locality. Thus the best building lots in the 
country remain unoccupied, while the farms, from being thrown into the 
market are built upon. 

It would be supposed that men in choosing their permanent place o¢ 
residence, would travel about and examine for themselves such places as 
were for sale—keeping in view all the desiderata for the kind of house 
to be built. Such however is seldom the case, not one man in a hun- 
dred ever thinks of driving about the country in search of a building site 
and it is seldom indeed that taste or choice is ever consulted. 

Among the desiderata in a locality are—salubrity, a proper elevation 
above the immediate neighborhood, a surface with some irregularity to 
give it variety—fine scenery in the vicinity—a reasonable distance from 
a large town and means of easy access at all times—a good soil and sub- 
soil—the vicinity of a spring or good water beneath the surface—quiet 
and retirement, or a neighLorhood, not too near, of respectable people 

The salubrity of a place is of the first consideration. No one would 
seek alow marshy ground for his site unless he was disposed to have 
the fever and ague—nor would he select a place that was subject to any 
particular epidemic—a high and dry situation should be found if possible, 
and better too high than too low. It will then be easy to produce gran- 
deur of effect, in the appearance of the house and a good view from it 
while the more important end of healthfulness is obtained. 


Irregularity of surface is desirable where the place is not to be culti- | 


vated for profit. No one has so little taste as to select a level plain to build 
on—if any more picturesque spot could be procured. Moreover the 
formation of the ground should be such that the house may not be ex 
posed to the direction of the prevailing storms. 


The view of scenery to be had from the house when finished should be | 


considered; and this cannot be too bold or too grand, Large masses 
of foliage, cliffs, mountains, water, and cultivated land should if possible 
be compassed by the vision and the fewer village houses to be seen the 
better. 


It should not be so far from the metropolis, or a large town, where | 


ever it may be, at which the proprietor would wish to do business or 
visit, that the going and returning would be tedious or expensive. 


A good soil is desirable, but may be dispensed with as an artificial one 
may be obtained; but a good subsoil is necessary—this should always 


be looked to as much, of even the salubrity of a place as well as its 


agreeableness and beauty, depends upon it. A good spring nearby adds | 


much value toa house. It saves digging a well end drawing up the 
water—and if properly situated may be brought to the kitchen by a pipe 
under ground. 


pure water. 

Lastly a good neighborhood should be selected or a place without any 
near inhabitants. 
invariably greeted by the inhabitants with envy, distrust, deceit, mis- 


representation and knavery. _The new comers will be the subject of con- 


versation for an indefinite length of time, and strange indeed would it 
be, if, in the multifarious comments which are made upon them, the 


honest villagers should stick to the truth. Therefore to have a near | 

neighborhood of persons, who, from the difference of education and | 
: P : : | 

tastes, can never be guests at the villa, is unpleasant and to be avoided 


if possible. On the other hand a few gentlemen’s residences in the 








This is great economy. Few people ever consider the | 
time and trouble saved by the bringing into the house an abundance of 


People moving from the city to the country are almost | 
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ee 
vicinity would add much to the pleasure to be derived from a life in the 
country, as affording congenial associates. 

We have now enumerated the chief requisites of a building site in the 
country, and the question that next arrives is where are the most eligible 
places to be found. Thanks to th» formation of the land in the Atlantic 
states, fine situations are abundant. But we have our preference, and 
will claim for the banks of the “mighty Hudson” more beauty and 
grandeur of scene, and salubrity of air, than can be found in the same 
space on the globe—yes on the globe—and if any one can think of any 
river in the world superior to our beloved Hudson, we should be glad to 
hear the name of it; and if there are more grand, beautiful or romantic 
scenes than its banks present, we should be glad to visit them. We 
know that in healthfulness, the high banks of this river have no equal, 
and therefore do we consider them th> best to build on, of any or all in 
the country. 

There are beautiful sites for cottages, villas or castles without number, 
the whole length of the stream—but it is most especially near the 
city that we now direct our attention. Near Yonkers there are many 
places on the river bank now offered for sale—in Hastings the best 
locality of all, there is a very large number. Geo. Harvey, the Artist, 
owns a fine tract there, which he intends cutting up into cottage building 
lots, and which will afford all that can be desired in a location. 
There are two or three splendid situations for sale near the landing. At 


| Dobb’s Ferry, a mile or two above there are some beautiful farms in the 


market that could be cut up into many beautiful lots. But it is needless 


| to particularize, as the whole extent of the river is filled with picturesque 


scenes appropriate for residences. 

The residences of Washington Irving, Philip R. Paulding and Mr. 
Sheldon are eminently well located, and they owe much of the beauty for 
which they are celebrated to the scenes in which they are embesomed. 

———= 


For the Brother Jonathan. 
ON THE FALLING OF BLOSSOMS FROM THE FRUIT-TREES 
By Mrs. L. H. Sicourner. 


The world doth lead us captive,— so our thoughts 
Are not in sympathy with the sad heart 
Of the sweet blossoms as they fall to earth. 
The Apple mourneth for her perish'd wreath, 
And the young Almond makes the grass-mound white 
With her lost wealth, Leaning against her prop, 
The Peach lamenteth o’er her pallid babes, 
Dead at her feet. 


Lift up your voice, ye birds ! 
From your cool nests, or on the soaring wing,— 
And comfort them. Tell of the time of fruit,— 
When this brief season shall be turn’d to joy. 
Sing of the Master’s gladness, when he comes 
To gather in his treasures.—Bid them bide 
In cheerful hope, the darkness of this hour,— 
And lend their fragrance to the ingrate winds, 
Since God remembereth them, and will restore 
Beauty for ashes. 


Higher lift your strain, 

Minstrels of Heaven! and ask the stricken trees, 

If their frail blossoms fel! not in the tomb, 

Where would the harvest be? 

i 
A Dramatic Criticism.—We have seen an Actor play Hamlet, in 

the Ghost scene, with so little sense of propriety, as not only to draw his 
sword, according te the stage practice, but actually to threaten and make 
a lunge at the parental Apparition with the naked weapon. 
be in worse taste. 


Nothing can 
Marcellus, it is true, offers to strike at the Royal 
Phantom with his partizan, but the act, though somewhat disloyal, is not 
unfilial. But in Hamlet,—the son of the shade,—the attempt at violence 
is unnatufal and parricidal, and totally at variance with his character. 
He shrinks from bloodshed, though supernaturally enjoined, and remem- 
bers the ties of kindred. Witness his extreme reluctance to kill his 
uncle ;—whereas a man whe tries to stab a ghost, will assuredly stick at 


| nothing. 
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{Original.) 
THE STUDENT'S WIFE. 
A STORY OF THE RHINE. 


EY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Oh! if thou loved’st me ever, 
£rnest, my husband! If th’ idolatry 
That lets go Heaven to fling its all on theo— 
If to dismiss thee never, 
Iu dream or prayer, have given me aught to claim— 
Heed me! oh, heed me! and awake to fame ! Wii. 





THE STUDENT AND HIS WIFE. 


Autumn bung over the sunny land of the Rhine. Rashed the bright | 
river on its free wild way, its blue bosom glowing with the blessed sun- 
shine. Above, the red, sheen-tinged clouds floated peacefully, like 
freighted barks, in the deep ocean of sky; and over these, the great Sun 
still held on his radiant way, like a good man’s life, bright and glorious 
te the last. Below, the wi : held the rich clusters of the pur- 
ple grape, or yielded them re he who, with jest and song, heap- 
ed up the wicker baskets with the juicy fruit. Golden-haired, blue-eyed 
girls, wreathed with wild-flowers, bound with gay ribbons, smiled and 
chattered ; and the young men, with their blue knee breeches and their 
bright buttoned jackets, aided in the light toil and swelled the chorus 
that rung out in praise of the ruby wine. And evermore “ the exulting 
and abounding river,” rushed on its arrowy course, free and beautiful, 
on to swell the treasures of the great North Sea. 


The wine! the wine of the Rhine ! 

Lo! how its waves in the beaker shine! 
Bright as the dawn that breaks above ; 
Bright as the rising blush of love. 

When thy lip, Eva, meets with mine, 

Is the hue of the crimson wine of the Rhine. 


The joyous wine of the Rhine ! 

Souls that sadden and hearts that pine! 

The cup hath a taste will drown despair ; 

And lips that can kiss to silence care, 

As mine, oh Eva, silence thine ;— 

Such power hath the joyous wine of the Rhine. 


The lively wine of the Rhine ! 

This gives sweetness to sorrow’s brine ; 

Bids us forget that Hopes must die, 

That Love is frail as its own light sigh; 

That joys decay when they brightest shine ;— 
Such spell hath the lively wine of the Rhine. 


Then quaff we the wine of the Riaine! 

Why for a fleeting fame should I pine? 

Why should my brain through a short life toil, 
And my heart consume with the midnight oil, 
Till its love, oh Eva, part from thine ? 

No! bid me not turn from the wine of the Rhine! 


So sang Claude Hefferman, as he sat by his young wife’s side on the 
shore of the beautiful Rhine. Happiness, the happiness of pure, young 
Love rested upon his features, and a quiet enjoyment of life and of Na- 
ture’s gifts and beauties, gave calm and peaceful expressions to his face. 
But in his dark, thoughtful eyes, was the light of other thoughts; they 
spoke of a mind where sleeps high aspirations, proud dreams of honor and 
of pride. Aspirations and dreams which, if awakened, would soon take 
the light from his eye and thin his cheek, and work the premature fur- 
row on his brow, and send him early to the grave. But he loved and 
was beloved, and was happy, for these things slept. Oh! that they had 
slept forever ! 

Eva Hefferman’s eyes were as blue and deep as a midsummer’s sky. 
Her face was an open, joyous face. Her heart was a well of affection 





for her husband, and of pride. Alas! that she wished all to love him, | 


that she wished the world 10 be proud of him. They might have conti- 
nued happy there. Around them a smiling, fertile land, rich with all 
@owers and golden fruits. Filled with the ruins of old time, every stone 


a history, every creeping ivy vine, and green moss a lesson of what has 
been and must be. Behind them, their cottage, a little Eden. Before 
them, the storied Rhine. They might have been happy there. 


“ Tell me a story, Claude.” 
“A story, Eva? Well, what shall it be about? Shall I rebuild one 


ef those old towers, and bid fair ladies smile and gallant knights do peer- 
less deeds, for your pleasure?” 


“No; I am not in the mood for tales of chivalry to-day.” 
«Shall it be of fairies, or of Rubezabl, or the wild Huntsman?” 
“No; eld Gertrude, in the village yonder, can beat you there too, 


| easily.” 


“ Shall it be then, some of my wild college pranks ?” 
“ Your wild pranks!” and she looked at him whom she had known 


ever so gentle and so good, with an incredulous smile. 


“ Well then, | must go tomy books. Shall I tell you a story of Alaric 


or Attila. Or a legend of the old Greek; how Phavn left his love; or 
how Anacreon won his bride, when the Poet proved greater than the 
Tyrant?” 


“ That, Claude! that!” she cried, and her eyes sparkled. “ Tell me 


of the greatness of the poet !”” 


Claude Hefferman’s smile had sadness in it. Often had his wife spo- 


ken to him of fame and the pride of the Poet; and often had she urged 
him to take Ambition to his heart, until bis face began to grow more 
thoughtful, and his dreams were sometimes of other things than her.— 


He noticed now how eagerly she caught at anything that approached her 
favorite subject, and this caused the sadness in his smile. 

But he broke in a mood half of mockery and half rhapsody, into a story. 
And when it was finished, Claude Hefferman and his wife went hand in 
hand to their cottage home, and as they went she spoke to him of the 
might of the Poet. 





CHAPTER II. 


“ Thought came too quick, 
Aad whirled her brain to maduess— 
Her’s wasa frenzy that disdained to rave, 
Even when they smote her in the hope to save.” Byarow. 


“ Now I feel my spirit 
Bitterly stirred, and—nay lift up thy brow, 
It is thine own voice echoing to thee now, 
And thou didst pray to hear it. 
1 must unto my work and my stern hours! 
Take from my room thy harp, and books and corel 





ILLIs. 
THE STUDENT'S STORY—THE PROMISE. 


Then the gentle evening star came out in the quiet blee heaven, and 
looked down upon earth to see whatever should happen in ber watch.— 
There were births in the cottage and deaths in the lordly mansion. Pam- 
pered luxury was sickening on its soft couch; and the riot of wild 
mirth echoed from the squalid huts of penury. The good man did his 
charity unseen, and the criminal pursued his course unnoted. One left a 
dirk in his enemy’s heart, and no one suspected him—he was wealthy and 
high in station. One dashed through the crackling flames, and rescued 
a blue-eyed child—soon all looked cold upon him and shunned him—he 
was very poor. An old man, bowed with years and starvation, laid 
down on a marble step and died. The owner ef that step had risen on 
his downfall—he was quaffiag the red wine. 

And the gentle evening star noted these things in silence; and, when 
her watch was over, told them unto God. 

Claude Hefferman stood by the window of his library, looking out 
upon the scene, now all glorious with the presence of the night. With- 
out all was peaceful, serene and still. Within, the eye rested on all that 
comfort or elegance could desire. There were busts of the Poets and 
Sages of old and of modern time. The blind, deep-furrowed face of Ho- 
mer; the satyr features but god-like forehead of Socrates ; the high, 
clear brow of Shakspeare, and many others. A few choice pictures hung 
upon the wall; a droll group from Teniers; a sunny landscape from 
Claude Loraine, a full-eyed Madonna from the Spanish Martillo. There 

| were books of poetry, of the sciences of the elder day; of modern Ro- 
mance; of pute philosoplyy; of the changing history of man. There 
were a few choice flowers, a white japonica, byacinths and monthly ro- 
ses. Ona table of inlaid ebony stood a reading lamp; but its deep, 
close shade flung all its light upon a little space of the table, and no ray 
from it lit the room. A harp stood at the side of this, and by it sat Eve 
| Hefferman. She leant on the instrument and her fingers touched the 
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strings unconsciously, for ber thoughts were on her husband. The full 
moonlight streamed into the long casement. Eva rose and drew nigh 
her husband. 

“ Claude, I bave kept you to myself too long. 
if for ms alone. You must live for others, Claude; your wife must be 
proud as well as happy.”’ 

“ Eva!” 


“ Yes, Claude, I know your power and your learning. I know that 


| 


Lhave made you live as | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


‘There were strong men came, | know, and bound up her beautifal 
form in some strange machine ; and once in her room, | beard her shrieks, 
and the sound as of a iash. They told me that the men were whipping 
her. Lashing my gentle, beautiful sister! I sat down outside the doer, 
and thought my heart would break. After a time, she died. 

‘Soon, my mother called me to her bedside, and told me that her heart 


| was broken; and she kissed and blessed me and died. They told me [ 


eloquence can flow from your lips; that your pen has a spell that would | 


thrill the hearts of mankind. These powers have slept for me. 
be your wife’s voice that awakens them, Claude” 
“ Beautiful, lam happy. Can I be more?” 


It shall | 


was an orphan ! 


* Many a year passed on—and I was a man; young, but a passionate, 


| soulful man. 


* Yes, my husband, you can be great. You have no right to hide within 


you, the greatness of your mind.” 

“ Eva, do not tempt me.” 

“ Yes, I will tempt you, Claude. If your wife’s voice has any power 
it shall move you. If I have deserved anything for my love, for my un- 
ebanging, truthful love. If I have forgotten my worship of Heaven in an 
idolatry for you; by these I will tempt you; by these I will pray you_to 
be illustrious, to be great!” 


‘One evening I was visiting, and the talk was of madness. Many a 
strange story was told, many a fearful tale of lunacy and sorrow. And I 
laughed and jested and parodied the stories, but for all that they thrilled 
me like fire. There was a fair girl there, who, I thought looked like my 
sister when she was most beautiful. There was the same polished brow, 


| the same strange, dark eyes, the same gentle smile: and when I seemed 
| listening attentively to the narretor, my eyes were fixed on her. And 


“ Eva, do you remember Claude Ulric, my old classmate, and name- | 


aake? He fell the victim of unbridled thought. I saw him when he 
dwelt in his cold, damp cell; he remembered me and gave me a paper. 
I will read it to you, my Eva.” 

She looked up at him; his voice sounded so strangely; low and 
mournful, but very sweet. She watched him ashe drew the curtains and 
shutout the moonlight. Then going to his escritoire, he drew a paper 
from it and seated himself by the table. 
but could not see bis face. 
book beneath, and in the same sweet voice, but even lower and sadder, 
he read the manuscript of his old classmate, as follows : 


His wife sat opposite to him, 


«My father died a maniac; but ic was when I was a little child, and | 


knew nothing about it: but I used to wonder, sometimes, that whenever 
a little wild or boisterous in my play, my mother would call me to her, 
and speak to me with gentle words, and soothe me, and I used to look 
up into her eyes, and watch the large tears trickling down, until the drops 
gathered in my own. And now, sometimes, I think I am a little boy 
again, and I stand beside my mother’s knee and listen to her tones once 
more, and I weep and am happy. 


‘I had a sister, seven or eight years my elder—a beautiful, dark-eyed 
sister. Sweet Mary, you were too gentle even to harm the worm that 
fed upon your flowers! I have seen her brush off the insects, and softly 
place them on some broad-leafed tree. Well, they told me that Mary 
was soon to be married: and I remember going to her knee, and looking 
up in her face, and asking her if it were true; and I wondered why her 


face grew so flushed, as she bent down to kiss me; and why she cried; | 


and yet, I thought she looked happy too. Soon came my new brother. 
He was beautiful too: he bad the same dark eyes, and the same dark 
hair as my sister; and when I watched kim, and saw how his eye 
sparkled when Mary came, and how his cheek paled and flushed when 
she sang him some sweet old song: and how he seemed to think there 


was no pleasure any where but at her side: then I loved him; for I | 


knew that Mary would he happy with him. 

‘One day they had been out riding; and when they came home, Cla- 
rence was very pale, and had a headache. He went to bed early. But 
late that night, as I was sitting by my little room window, wondering at 
the stars, I heard a fearful shriek, which seemed to come from his room. 


I ran in, and there stood all in the house about my sister; she lay cn the | 
floor, motionless and pale, and I knew she had fainted, for I had seen | 


my mother faint before. 


her, for I saw him on the bed in his riding dress, just as he had come in; 


sol went up to him, and took his band; but I let it drop, it was so very | 


cold; but I climbed upon the bed and looked into his face, and it was as 
white as marble, and the eyes were closed; and his dark hair, which 
was damp when [ touched it, hung all over his forehead. Then my 
mother came to me, and told me that Clarence was dead; and I looked 
up in her face and laughed, and would have spoken, but that there came 
another shriek, and Mary sprung to the bedside, and tore her long beau- 
tiful hair—and 


sereamed. Oh! my God! those screams are ringing 


through my brain yet! Well, Clarence was buried, and they told me 


that Mary was mad. 


The lamp shade threw all the light on the | 


I wondered why Clarence did not rise to help | 


| came with agony and bitter, fearful thought. 


when I came to my abiding place—for my father, mother and sweet sis- 
ter were in heaven, and I had no home—I knew that L loved her. 

‘I sought her society continually. Many a strange remark I made, 
many & wild fancy [ uttered; and the old called it a boy’s remance, and 
told me it would all fade away, as I grew older; and that I would be- 
come calm and indifferent as themselves. I listened respectfully, but 
when I was alone again, I laughed that they should think that my wild 
thoughts, my burning brain, my mad soul, would ever be tamed! I felk, 
I knew that nothing save love could tame them, and God denied me 
that! 

‘Oh! how I set my heart upon that fair girl; even at her side, never 
tired of gazing on her, and very happy when I could hear the music of 
her voice. 

‘She might have loved me, by and by; but one night they told me she 
was ill, and the next, she was in heaven. 


* * * 7 . 


‘I am in a cold, stone-walled cell ; and, through my iron-grated door, 
I see the pitying face of a woman, looking un me; and a beautiful little 
girl; and the child points tome and speaks to her mother, and I know 
by the motion ef her lips, she is answering, that I am mad.’"’ 

When Claude finished, he arose, and taking the shade from the lamp, 


| looked upon his wife, from whose eyes the big tears were falling. His 


face was pale as death, and on his brow was a strange moisture. He 


| pressed his white lip passionately to her forehead. 


“ Eva, I will win you fame!” 


CHAPTER III. 


“In silence and in midnight, fast his page the student turned, 

And ever nearer towards its close the emblem taper burned. 

And quickly moved the rapid pen, beneath that flickering ray, 

But faster than the lines were traced, the young heart wore away. 
Mss, Poems. 


THE FIRST LABOR. 


Pass we over a month or two, and we stand again in the study of 
Claude Hefferman. How often do we wish for that which when granted 
brings us but self-reproach and bitter sorrow. The wild hopes of fanci- 
ful youth,—the half-vague prayers of the imaginative; how much better 


unfulfilled,—how much happier unlistened to. With all the pertinacity 
of woman's heart, aided by the fancy of youth, strengthened by passionate 
fondness, excited by light resistance, had Eva Hefferman besought her 
husband to seek fame. And how grieved was he at her wish: he knew 
better its dangers and its cares; he sighed to give to it the energies 
that had been exercised in affection; he feared to leave the brightness 
that now shone around him,—to turn from the beautiful spirit of happi- 
ness who now cradled him inher arms. But he had been unaceustomed 
to refuse anything to his wife,—unwilling to deny her lightest request. 
He saw how her heart was bent on it; his insight into the ‘to-come’ 
showed him only darkness and misery, and therefore his compliance 
« Eva, I will win you 
fame!"’ 

And now look at him as he bends over his papers, the long, dark hair 
dashed carelessly back from his face,—the lips without a smile, and 
preased close together ; the cheek sunken and pale; the eye hollow, and 
the thin hand nervous and trembling. Before him many an old volume, 











and the paper over which his quick pen moved. Around him the confu- 
sion that speaks of the student. At his right hand the silver box of 
opium. 

As his wife enters, he merely raises his eyes, and then turns them 
again to his task. She touches his arm, and as he looks up, points to 
the watch lying at his side. It is an hour past midnight. 

She, too, is paler and Jess happy than when we saw her first. Her 
entreaties have conjured up that on which she shudders to look. Her 
prayers have made him what he is now. It is for her he is seeking 
fame. Is she bappier for it? Ob, how willingly, how rapturously, 
would she recall him from the pursuit of the giddy toy, ambition. Lady! 
lady ! Sorrow the Alchymist, wil! mix silver with thy sunny hair. Sorrow 
the reaper will gather in his harvest of many tears. 

“ Claude, it is an hour after midnight. Will you not come to sleep.” 

“T am busy now, Eva ’’ and he looked up and saw the tears 
standing in her eyes, and added, “ Go yourself, love! you look jaded, 
and in need of rest.” 

Oh! if he had known how many an hour she had hung over him, and 
wept at his feverish sleep, and listened to his distempered mutterings ! 

He turned and made a roll of the eastern drug,—the wondrous opium, 
—that which soothes and excites at once. 

“ Do not, Claude,—do not, my husband, take any more of that. For- 
give me,—forgive me! for I am bitterly punished for my wishes. Come 
to rest, Claude, for I will not go without you.” 

So he suffered her to take the poison from his hand, and retired to 
dream of fresh toil for the morrow, 

By Monday, the task he had been engaged at was finished. He 
looked over its pages; it had cost him many a weary hour, but it seem- 
ed now so unsatisfactory and worthless to him, that he crumpled it in his 
hand, and dashed it passionately to the ground. Then he paced up and 
down the room hastily, to build another frame of toil—again to be dis- 
appointed. 








CHAPTER Iv. 


Mary, I grieve for thee! 
J care not that the surging torrent sweep 
My dreams, <3 boone into the hungry sea, 
But to want and weep! 
Thou by my hand to penury to be brought !— 
God! there is burning madness in the thought! 


TRIALS.—-THE LOVE OF A WIFE. 


When Claude Hefferman yielded compliance to his wife’s request, he 
regolved that nothing should stay his search for Fame. No thovght of 
the outer world should come to steal away his powers from their task of 
study; to chase the divine efflatus that brought such glorious dreams. 
His wifs’s and his own money had yielded enough to satisfy their mode- 
rate wants, and it was a light employment to collect the interest that it 
brought, and served to vary the “‘ even tenor”’ of his life. But when he 
addressed him to toil, he must think no more of this.—he could spare no 
day to attend it. It must be given to another. 

All their little fortune was reposed in the hands ofa merchant at Ratis- 
bon, who had full powers to invest it as he judged best. 

So, one morning, a few months after the time of our last seeing him, a 
letter brought him word that the house had failed. Failed and lost all— 
both its own and that entrusted to it by another. 

While he read this letter his wife ubserved his features, and saw the 
palor stealing over them, cold and ashy as that of death. 

“ Claude, what is it 7” 

But when he looked upon her and thought how that thin cheek might 
become still more emaciated by want; how that beautiful form, that had 
been a pleasant thing to look upon so long, must fall away and lose its 
litheness and its grace, it choked him, and he could not tell her. 

Their little daughter, too, the sole hope of their young hearts, lay sick 
now. Who was to purchase the thousand little comforts eo needed in 
the sick room. Who pay the physician,—that good Samaritan, who 
heals and is well paid for it. Claude Hefferman looked round upon his 
books, and grew yet paler. That night he told his wife that they were 

ruined. And it was then he saw how even his idolatry of love was deser- 


ved by her. Poverty is the true trial of woman’s affection. Friends are 
the ephemera that live only in the golden sunshine; the brother turns 
cold, but the wife wraps her warm fondness round the unfortunate, and 
keeps away the coldness of the storm’. Beautiful is the wife's love when 
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all else has forsaken! It is the moss that clings to the withered reoc 
and the cold grey rock. 

And for the poet and stadent who hath no wife, and no hope ofa 
wife, better, ten theusand-fold better, that he should die. 

“ The books and harp will bring something, Claude,” said Eva, “and 
your writing must soon be repaid: and, Claude, I ean embroider and 
paint, and do a thousand things, and we can be well and happy yet.” 

He could not answer her. 

They went together to the bedside of their child, and she smiled and 
put up her arms to her mother, and drew her down to her little mouth, 
and kissed her. 

“ Are you better, darling 7” asked her father. 

“ Yes, I have no pain now, and I feel almost well. I have been dream- 
ing of angels, father.’ And as he looked upon her, he saw the beautiful 
light of immortality gathering on her brow, and he knew that her God 
was near to take away their treasure. All that night the student and his 
wife sat by the bedside; and the pain returned, and the little sufférer’s 
frame was racked with convulsions, and the low moan broke from the dis- 
colored lips, but the beautiful light rested ever upon the sweet face, and 
every glance told ber parents that she knew and loved them. And then 
the struggle ceased, and the long breathings came; and when the morning 
broke, she raised her arms to her father’s neck, and kissed him, and bade 
him “ Good bye!” and whispered her mother to put her arms round 
her. Eva did so, and laid her child’s head upon her bosom; and then 
she smiled and died. 

Eva Hefferman murmured amid her tears, ‘‘ Father, thy willbe done!” 
but her husband looked up to heaven, and strove hard, but his heart could 
not say it. He looked forward with the prophetic vision of sorrow inte 
the far land of the future,—saw the coming of despair,—and he codld 
not thank thé God who gave it, or say that it was best. Do sot blame 
him, till you too have suffered uncomplaining ! 





CHAPTER V. 


Tis all too late to stay the blast, 
The wreck is on the shore— 
He caanot gild the darkened past 
With hope for days in store. 


HOPE'S ANSWER. 


A second time the task was finished. And now, at his wife's prompt- 
ings, Claude Hefferman sent the manuscriptto Ratisbon, to a publisher ; 
and here he might hope. Had he not an education? Were not the 
languages and lore of the olden days familiar to him as his own? Had 
he not the pen of the ready writer—the gift of flowing words? Wheat 
should he fear. And the letter of answer was opened joyously; Eva 
leaning over her husband with the first smile of hope that had brightened 
her face for long, weary months. 

And they read in that letter ‘‘that the MSS were excellent, capisel, 
displaying learning and taste, but ———” 

Should he go on? 

“ But really there was no demand fur works of fiction, the market 
overatocked,’’ &c., &c. And he must decline publishing, and wae his 
obedient servant.” 

Poor Claude Hefferman! The toilthey had cost him, Why, it was his 
life-bloed,—the strength of his body and soul; the effort of his mind to 
benefit his wife, his last hope on the earth. It was this that went to 
market, and could tind no purchaser. Poor Claude Hefferman. 

“My wife! my wife!" he muttered, forgetting her presence—‘‘ I shall 
go mad! My heart is breaking.” 

“« Claude, my husband, do not speak so. I am with you. De you 
forget your songs to me, or were they all but idle flawery? 


“ Eva, my own beloved wife, 
Gentle and beautiful! 
The brightness thou hast given to life, 
No cloud but death’s can dull. 
Though thick the storms of grief or guile, 
Around my pathwey fall, 
Vi! turn me, darling, to thy smile, 
And lightly beer them all.” 
“Yea,” he cried, springing up and flinging her from him, as she tried 
to wind her arms around his neck—“ yes, those songs. Why did Lever 
waste time or strength upon so idle a support as lewers. I have leved 


Ne Eee 


the labour; and it fails me now. And you! you madden me! Must I 
ge you pine in want and poverty? Must I lay youina pauper’s grave, 
and craw! to your side there, Eva? God! God! it shall not be. I will 
win you bread. You shal! not want. I will work,—I will sell my blood 
and life and heart for you, Eva. I will —— Oh God, my head!” 

And before his wife could reash him, the Lot blood spouted from his 
mouth, and he fell, Eva watched by him till life returned. But he was 
@ maniac. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Sweet ! I will win thee, fame!" 
The student cried, and bent him to his teil.— 
The lamp of life was drained of its fair oil— 
Yet none bad heard bie name. 


“ Weep not for him who dieth, 
For he sleeps and is at rest!” 


THE CLOSE OF THE FAME-SEARCH, 


It was high noonday, and from the middle path of Heaven the great 
sun flooded the green earth with glory. 


waters spoke of ccolness, and ever from the shade of grove and weod, up 
to the purity of the blue sky swelled the bird’s midday song to their 
Creator. 

Beautiful summer made giad the face af the earth. All nature seem- 
ed rejoicing. Bands of light-hearted youth and maidens cheered their 
walk with happy song and the music of flute and mandolin. The old 
man hobbled forth with the partner of his earlier years, and looking 
upward, blessed the God that bade him love so beautiful a day. 


And in his cottage room, stretched upon the India cushions, and sur’ | 
rounded with the evidences of his study and his taste, lay the form of | 


Claude Hefferman. 
wasted, he lay there; with the dark curls straying over his forehead. 
With the thin, transparent cheek, and the lip that had lost its rose. 
But on that ruined face was the light of Heaven; the spiritual beauty 
that prophesied of death. 

The door opened gently, but it waked the sleeper. 
and drew near his couch; and he looked up into her face, and asked her 
if she was an angel, and told her that he was ready. Her eye had been 
tearless till now. But now, when she knew that the footsteps of death 
were near,—that he should not know her!—her who had watched by 
him so faithfully and so fondly,—who bad loved him so dearly; who had 
bade him seek for fame ! 

“Claude! Claude, my husband! I have murdered you! 
speak tome,—it is your wife,—it is Eva.” 

But he looked at her with the incredulous smile of madness. 

“Oh! God!” prayed the wife, ‘do not let him die so!—without a 
word,—without a glance,—to tell me | am remembered and forgiven. [ 
cannot,—I cannot bear this ;”’ and covering her face with her hands, she 
knelt beside him. The big tear gushed through the slender fingers, and 
the bosom throbbed as if the agonised tenant would have ourst forth. 

And Claude Hefferman raised himself upon his elbow and gazed upon 
her, so sadly and pityingly; and then a smile spread over his features, 
and he laid his head back upon his pillow, and died. 

And the lady stood by the side of that beautiful clay, and pushed away 
the curls from the white brow, and gazed fixedly upon him for a little 
while. Then she stooped and kissed the unanswering lips, and turned 
away, but she shed no more tears. 

They buried him down on the sloping lawn before his house, close by 
the river side 

The cettage became the abode of strangers,—a traveller who had 
brought a young wife to seek for health on the banks of the Rhine. 


Sleep was with him. Pale, oh! hew pale and 


His wife entered 


Look up,— 


They were told that the nuns in the little convent of the village would 


hold a midnight mass fer the dying, and they gained admission into the 
little chapel. And when the clock struck the hour, the black-stoled 
nuns came in sad procession and stood around the altar; and the mass 
was celebrated; and then along the ‘‘ dim, mysterious aisle” floated the 
low, sad music, as the sisters sang the 


HYMN FOR THE DYING. 


Here we wait the passing breath, 


While our solemn watch is kept. 


Sister! thou wilt welcome death,— 


Thou hast suffered,—thou hast wept! 


The air, sweet with the brea- 
things of a thousand flowers, wooed the senses; the murmur of bright 


| wife. 


| cut up, mostly by the frost. 
| remain. 
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Savior! make the dark hour blest,— 
Soothe the broken heart to rest ! 


Like a storm-rain, sorrows all 
Fell on her defenceless head. 
Now, tis time the star should fall ,— 
’Tis the rose’s hour to fade. 
Savior! make this dark hour blest,— 
Soothe the broken heart to rest! 


She had bound her hope and life, 
Up with one beloved heart ;— 
Came the clay and spirit’s strife, 
And her bosom bled, to part. 
But Savior! make this dark bour blest, 
Soothe the broken heart to rest! 


Though thou wert happy here awhile, 

Quench’d now thy light, and gone thy flowers; 
And we may meet thy gentle smile 

No more in this cold world of ours. 
But, Savior, make this dark hour blest,— 
Soothe the broken heart to rest! 


But before the hymn had ended, the heart of Eva Hefferman was at rest. 


There is one changeless good on earth. It is the love of a truthful 
He who has it not hath no hope but Heaven. 


cE 


Tue Horrors or War.—Description of the arrival, at Dresden, 
of a remnant of Napoleon's army of Russia.—I was lately an eye. 
| witness of a terrible scene. The regiment of body guard that acquitted 

itself so manfully at Minsk, has, in returning to Moscow, been altogether 
Of the whole regiment, only about seventy 
Single bedies arrive by degrees, but, in the main in a most 
pitiable plight. When they reach the Saxon border, they are assisted 
by their compassionate countrymen, who enable them to make the rest 


| of the road in some carriage or waggon. 


On Sunday forenoon I went tothe Linze’ scen Bad, and found a crowd 
collected round a car, in which some soldiers had returned from Russia. 
No grenade or grape could have disfigured them as I beheld them, the 
| victims of cold, One of them had lost the upper joints of his ten fingers, 
and he showed us the black stumps. Another looked as if he had been 
in the hands of the Turks, for he wanted both ears and nese. Most 


| horrible was the look of a third, whose eyes were frozen; the eyelids 
| hung down, rotting, and the globes of the eyes were burst, and protruded 
| out of the sockets, 
| ject was to present itself. Out of the straw in the bottom of the car, I 


It was awfully hideous, and yet a more hideous ob- 


now beheld a figure creep painfully out, which one could scarcely believe 
to be a human being, so wild and distorted were his features. The lips 
were rotted away, and the teeth exposed. He pulled the cloak away 





| scarcely a family escaped. 


| peared again in Europe and America, in 1762. 


| that fearful disease. 
| from east to west, and is preceded by great atmospheric changes. 


from before his mouth, and grinned on us like a death-head. Then he 


| burst out into wild laughter; began to give the command in broken 


French, in a voice more like the bark of a dog than anything human; 


| and we saw that the poor wretch was mad from a frozen brain. Sudden- 


” 


| ly a cry was heard—*“ Henry! my Henry !’’ and a young girl rushed up 
to the car. The poor lunatic rubbed his brow, as if trying to recollect 
where he was—he then stretched out hisfarms towards the distracted 
girl, and lifted himself up with his whole strength. A shuddering fever- 
fit came over him. He fell collapsed, and lay breathless on the straw. 
| The girl was removed forcibly from the corpse. It was her bridegroom. 
| Her agony fourtd vent in the most horrible imprecations against the French 
and the Emperor, and her rage communicated itself to the crowd around 
her—especially the women, who were assembled in considerable numbers 
| —they expressed their opinions in language the most fearfully frantic. I 
should advise no Frenchman to enter into such a mob; the name of the 
king himself would help him little there.—[ Reminiscences of the year 
| 1813 in Germany. 


—— 
History or InFLvENzA.—The following account of the “rise and 
progress” of this prevalent disease will be interesting to cur readers. 


In 1580 it prevailed in Europe, and is spoken of as “a pestilential and 
epidemic cough.” In 1743 (just a century since,) it prevailed the world 
over, and received its present cognomen. In many districts in Europe, 
It appeared in April and went off in June. 
It was never fatal, except to aged persons or those affected with pulmon- 
ary disease. The French called it ‘‘ La Grippe”-—hoarseness. It ap- 
Also 1775, when dogs 
In 1782 it was equally universal, and 
followed severe atmospheric changes. It met its victrms on land and sea. 
In St. Petersburgh, 40.000 were affected by it in one day. In 1830 it 
appeared again and was fullowed by the cholera, In 1833 it succeeded 
Its progress is like the progress of must epidemics, 


and herses were also uffected. 











SELECTED TALBS. 


THE DOOMED SON; OR, FAMILY HONOR, 


A FACT. 
BY LUKE RODEN, M.D, 


« All travel has its advantages,’’ says Johnson ; “ if it lead a man to 
a better country, he learns to improve his own—if to a worse, to enjoy 
it.” Travel has, however, another effect not less valuable ;—it makes a 
man. charitable, in the extended sense of the word—tolerant and forbear- 
ing to the irregular manifestations of human impulse,—and reconciles 
him to the fact, that it takes all sorts of people to make a world. Were 


the high standard of delicacy and of humanity which prevails at the pre- | 


sent day, applied to the deeds and habits of even the last century, “ who | ions for many centuries, without being proud of it, whether his princi- 


should ’scape whipping ?”” The change which is progressively and in- 
sensibly made in one country by time, is arrested in another by locality 
or government ; and it would be as unfair tu judge the inhabitants of re- 
mote and isolated districts, by the rules of the highly-civilized and rapid- 
ly-changing society of a great capital, as to regulate the present inhabi- 
tants of London, by the laws and usages of the time of James the First. 
As we ramble over the different countries of the Continent, we seem to 
pass through all the phases of society which have succeeded each other 
during half a dozen centuries—Germany is England in the time of George 
the Second—Italy, Queen Anne and George the First—Holland is still 
William the Third—unchanged and unchangeable Hungary, Queen Eli- 
zabeth—Portugal and Spain, the time of the wars of the Roses ; but 
there are districts of Switzerland and Savoy, which retain all the coarse 
and racy freshness of the days of Richard Coeur de-Lion. Reader, have 
you ever been at a fair in the town of Cluse or Ecluse (I forget the 
name), at the entrance of the narrow gorge of that beautiful ravine, 
which leads to the valley of Chamouni? If you have, then you know 
the state of society in the daysof Henry the Third, in England. Food 
and finery are the wants, and the only wants, of that simple and igno- 
rant race. I looked over the rumerous bookstalls with great attention— 
there were lives of saints—histories of miraculous cures—prophecies for 
the future—books of prayer—guides to salvation—almanacks to foretell 
the weather, and the punyam kaloon (the lucky time) for cutting corns 
—for bleeding calves—for taking physic—but beyond this solid learn- 
ing there was absolately nothing! There were halfpeany portraits of 
saints and angels, of God and his mother, and of a few of the leading 
archangels, which to make them more impressive, were colored with the 
gaudiest tints, and stack over with spangles and powdered glass. This 
was absulutely the whole compass of literature and fine arta in the town 


| 
| 
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hundred and twenty seven or eight, will furnish him with the details au 
thenticated beyond the possibility of doubt. 

In that district of the Swiss Highlands (the Oberland) in the vicinity 
of Avenche (the ancient Aventicum, where still stands the “ standard 
in Cornhill,” of the Romans, from whence all the roads were measured) 
—there are many of the peasantry—the farmers—men who wear a 
smeck-frock, and hold the plough with their own hands, cultivating one 
or two hundred acres of their own land—whose families have an anti- 
quity of recorded and authentic history which puts to shame the “ no- 
vus homo”’ descent of the French, English, or even German nobility. I 
have been informed by Swiss gentlemen of station and respectability, 
that many of these people have cultivated the same estate from an ear 
period of the Roman empire, and that some of them have even title 
deeds engraved on copper, of the time of the Consuls. 

A man cannot possess an authentic history of his family and 


ples he Tory, Whig, Republican, or Radical. Indeed, the degree of 
hereditary pride generally increases in a geometrical ratio from the first 
to the last of thatseries. That man being most intensely aristocratic in 
his inward sentimerts, who most affects to despise the distinction. The 
peasantry I speak of, are, however, remarkably gentle and submissive 
to their local superiors in station, except when any of their rights seem 
to be called in question. They seem to give it to be understood quietly, 
that they have yielded obedience to the laws and governments, wh 
have succeeded each other for the last two thousand years; not merely 
because too weak to resist, but frem a love of peace and tranquillity ; 
always however with a sort of tacit protest (protestation sourde) against 
them all, (like partisans of the extinct House of Swart in England ;) 
aad although they have lost all hope or expectation of ever resuming 
power, they still, from time to time, renew the claim of self-government, 
that the right may not be lost by desuewde. 

The patriarchal authority thus claimed, and the family pride growing 
out of it, must be borne in mind by the reader, as geing far to explain 
the strange and unnatural story here told, which, from the violation of 


| some of the strongest and most universal instincts of human nature, could 
' not otherwise be credible. 


of Cluse ; the rest of the fair was occupied with the most flaring pat- | 


terns of printed cottons, such as the negroes of the present day would be 
ashamed of—and the very coareest articles of male habiliments with 
which man has ever covered his nakedness—heavy and _ ill-made silver 
chains—gold eaiings as large as the palm of the hand—red, green, blue 
and yellow beads in unlimited variety—shining ornaments of colored 
glass for the hair; but articles of convenietce or utility, of mechanical 
skill and ingenuity, seemed to be utterly unknown—so much for the 
outward man. The inward being was not neglected—there were cheese, 


butter, flour, bacon and onions at one stall—butter, flour, cheese, onions | 


and bacon at the next—bacon, cheese, onions, flour and butter at the third 
—and so on throughout the fair. 

The effect of all this splendor, on the rustics who came to the local 
metropolis from the nesting places among the Alps, from the little bits 
of cultivable level ground in the crevices of the mountains, and from the 
swampy margins of the little lakes or tarns in the hollows, was extraor- 


dinary ; the wonder and admiration of these simple and ignorant beings | nerse; nad wae nes heard of fee'e week: oben aun eneieseneeenaee 


at the astounding magnificence and georgeous profusion before their eyes 
was certainly as vehement as could be felt by a newly-caught Patlander 
walking, for the first time, down Regent street, in all the glories of the 
month of June. 

And thus it is throughout the world—everything is comparative.— 
“ What can we reason from but what we know.” 

“« Bred in a stable, in a paddock born, 
What vast ideas he must have of corn !” 


It is absolutely the same sensation that is excited by the colored print 
with spangles, and by the India shawl or golden epergne. The mind is 





One of the farmers or peasantry here described is the subject of my 
story. He possessed some hundred acres of fertile land—a degree of 
wealth which gave him considerable authority. He was a man of much 
influence in his district, and enjoyed the same kind of power over his 
neighbors, that was formerly exercised by a chieftian (net a chief) in the 
Highlands of Scotland. The chieftain, the reader is perhaps aware, 
possessed only a delegated authority from the chief, the acknowledged 
head of the clan, and presumed to be lineally descended from the origi- 
nal father of the race. Wealth, however, will everywhere and always 
confer power; and the subject of my present story was in that country 
almost the equal of the county member belonging to an old family in 
England, though, like all the rest, he himself held the plough and wield- 
ed the axe. 

The family consisted of two sons, one abvut five and twenty, and the 
other approaching eighteen, and twe daughters of intermediate ages; 
the younger son, a fair and well formed lad, with clusters of the richest 
auburn hair, was one of those wild and unmanageable young colts who 
are at once the bane and the favorite of a district—his open, joyous, and 
handsome countenance, his reckless courage, his untirable hilarity and 
fun, made his neighbors tolerate a set of mischievous and wicked pranks 
which would have brought down condign punishment on one of greater 
age, or less winning exterior. He went on from one thing to another till 
he had arrived at last on the debateable land between mischief and crime 
—and opinions were divided as to whether he had or had not passed the 
narrow boundary which separates them. 

In this state of the matter, he, one day, galloped off with a neighbor's 


| sold the animal at a fair. From the evidence on the trial, I am inclined 
| to think that he had originally intended only a long gallop to get rid of 


his over-powering excess of muscular energy; or perhaps, in addition to 
this, he wished to worry and annoy the owner; that he afterwards found 
he had gone tov far to recece with safety, and having made acquaintance 
with a girl of loose character, had considered himself too deeply com- 
promised to draw back, and sold the horse to furnish the means of de- 


| bauchery. 


filled with its sensation—the mode in which the sensation is excited is a | 


matter of little importance, and inno w ay influences the result. 
In the affairs of life also, not only will equal merit be attributed to 


However wild the district te which he had retreated, and favorable to 
concealment for a short time, there was no hope of safety when once the 
tale became generally known, unless he could have lived in the caverns 


| and fed on reots and berries—a thing only practicable to the herves and 


heroines of romance. The prospect of such a life soon extinguished the 
attachment of his Paramour, who contrived to make ber escape from bim 
when he was asleep, and took with her the only consolation which her 


| unhappy case admitted—namely, the whole of the money still remaining 


, relief and escapir 


actions diametrically opposed in principle and motive, but the same ac 
tion that in one age or country is regarded with admiration and respect, | 
shall at another period of time, or in another state of society, inspire 
only horror and disgust. Were a monarch in the present day to put to 
death his sons on a charge of treason, or a patriot to assassinate his sove- | 
reign, he would stand little chance of being classed with the celebrated 
Romans whom we are taught to admire at school. 

The story I am about to rela’e is perhaps one of the most striking ex- 
amples of the truism just enounced—and the action, so far from ob- 
taining sympathy for its motives, will hardly obtain belief from ita cool 
atrocity. It is, however, certainly true, and if the reader feel sufficient- 
ly interested in the narrative to give himself the trouble of the search, 


the archives of the Canton de Vaud, in ‘Switzerland, the public records 
of their Criminal Courts, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 


from the zale of the stalen horse. 

The miserable and deluded young man was now fully sensible of his 
crime, from the same. reason that brings conviction to the majority of 
criminals—the proximity of punishment. His sole means of obtaining 
g the legal consequences of his crime consisted in 
reaching his home. This was attended with the greatest difficulty ; and 
scarcely any alternative could be more terrible, for he knew the severe 
sentiments of his father, whose affections had been alienated by his pre- 
vious conduct. A mother, however, remains placable to the last, and is 


| always, by her very nature, most indulgent and most attached to that son 
| who gives her most anxiety, and who, probably, repays her affection with 
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utter indifference. I presume that this is a modification of that animal 
inatinct implanted for the preservation of the young and the helpless— 
the instinct that devotes her to the Sickly, the Cripple, and the Idiot, be- 
cause they most need assistance. How often do we see, even among the 
educated and the higher classes, that a mother will leave ber well-con- 
ducted sons to fight through their own difficulty unaided, while she be- 
stows everything she can spare, and more than she can spare on a worth- 


| 


| durance. 


less child, who pursues his own pleasures with reckless profligacy, utterly | 


indifferent to the misery he is creating. 

On his mother he relied for aid; but how to reach her was the diffi- 
eulty ;—he dared not solicit fuod, for every one of the scanty population 
was aware of his crime; and although not acquainted with his person, 
they were thoroughly familiar with the countenance of every man in their 
district; consequently the mere fact of not being known was sufficient 
to excite suspicion, and the description of his person circulated by the 
Police was quite enough to turn suspicion into proof. Fortunately for 
him, it was now the latier end of the short summer—the Peasantry of the 
lowlands were engaged with their harvest; but the cattle which are 
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to allow him to walk to the narrow part of the arm of the lake where 
he had intended to cross—there was, besides, no shelter on the opposite 
side to favor his cencealment, and there would be yet many. miles ere he 
could reach his home; he therefore determined to craw! down to that 
part of the water nearest to him, and make the bold attempt to cross it 
by swimming: he knew how to ficat, and trusted to his powers of en- 
To aid this he took off aJarge piece of the bark of a wasted 
Pine, and putting it round his body like stays, hoped that with the aid of 
the buoyancy thus given, he should be able to rest from time to time in 
the water, without much effort, and thus cross in safety. Waiting till 
the time would just allow him to reach the edge of the water before day- 


| break, he tried to abate the pains of hunger by eating the seeds of the fir 


driven up to the pastures of the Alps till the approach of winter, had not | 


t descended to the plains, and he contrived nuw and then to obtain 
milk from the cows during the dark nights—ruaning inconceivable risks 
from his ignorance of the localities, and from the furious dogs which are 
kept to guard the cattle. Sometimes he narrowly escaped a stray shot 
from.a civilian sportsman, who, in bis travestie of chamois hunting, would 


fire at rasdom into the thicket where he had seen the bushes stir; and | 


he often owed his safety to his extraordimary agility and prowess. 

Like the hunted hare, he at last approached his “ Form ’’—his home, 
but Home to him no longer ;—worn out with fatigue, wasted by hunger, 
he must have perished, had he not contrived to kill a lamb and drag it 


into the recess of a cavern, where, concealing his fire as well as he could, | 


he contrived to roast a portion and satisfy his cravings, and he laid him- 
self down to sleep—an indulgence which terror had long kept from his 
eyelids, He slept several hours, and woke fortified and vigorous. The 
sun was high in the heavens. 
up the rocks to the edge of a projecting cliff, which commanded a full 


view over the lovely landscape, and felt for the first time in his life the 
In this beautiful land he might have lived in | 


full pang of expatriation. 
the enjoyment of every physical indulgence that man can need, respected 


he had agonized, and he even felt a rising affection for Julie, 
so vainly endeavored to obtain a place in his heart. He had now, 


too, added another to his social crimes in stealing the lamb, and he knew 
that his dire necessities would be no plea in bar of punishment. 


glanced once more at the landscape, and tried to consider which way he 


should take to reach his home. 


He went oat from his cavern, scrambled | 





cones which had fallen from the trees. He reached the lake while it 
was yet dark, and lay down awhile to rest himself before he should com- 
mence his arduous task of crossing the water. 

The sun was beginning to show his rays in the Eastern sky, but the 


| mountain he had just descended threw so deep a shadow nearly across 
| the lake, that he would be perfectly safe from the eye of any one, till in 


the course of his voyage he should pass beyond it into the open sunshine, 
Against this danger he had invented a protection. He first divested 
himself of all superfluous portions of his clothing, and putting into them 
al! the heavy articles contained in his pockets, he tied all up together 
with some large stones, and threw them into the lake, where he had the 
satisfaction to see them speedily sink, and leave no trace for his pursuers. 
He next went into the lake to try the effect of his Cuirass of Bark, and 
was delighted to find that it answered its purpose admirably, and that 
he could sustain him-elf with his head above water without effort. He 
next wove a loose covering fcr his head of tke small branches of the 


| Alder; and trusted that in the latter part of his voyage, when he would 


be compelled to pass beyond the shadow of the mountain (now visibly 
shortening at every moment,) he should, by dropping his legs, present 
only the appearance of a green bough which had casually fallen into the 
lake, and thus pass unobserved. 

All answered as he had expected, and he reached the other side of 
the lake in safety, and had the great satisfaction to find that his long 
immersion in the water (now thoroughly warmed by a July sun) had so 
much benefited his leg that he had no longer any difficulty in walking. 


| The edge of the lake where he had landed was covered with bushes, and 
and happy: he thought of the home he had disgraced, the hearts | 


as he was nuw perfectly safe from pursuit he lay down in the shade and 


| slept throughout the day—relieving by this means the pangs of hunger. 
the daughter of their neighbor, who had so often, so meekly and | 


He | 


To the left was a deep ravine, or cleft | 


in the mountain, produced by some great convulsion of nature, and acruss | 


that ravine lay a wooded country which he thoroughly knew, and which 
he could traverse with safety ; but the leap was too dangerous—he would 
mot venture on almost certain destruction: there extended also in that 
direction an arm of the lake, but this he could have crossed by swimming 
—an exercise in which he was peculiarly expert. To the right, again, 
lay a fertile and almost level country ; but he could see it occupied by numer- 





ous reapers and vine-dressers: he knew that in these serene nights they | 


rally laid themselves down to rest in the fields, and he would be in 
ae of detection at every step: the distance was too great to be tra- 
versed in the few hours of darkness at this season of the year; and the 
moon, which would anticipate the dawn, would shorten it still more, and 
add to the danger. Once down in the plain, there was no place of con- 
cealment during the daylight, and escape was all but impossible. His 
heart sunk within him—he burst into a flood of tears, and went down on 
his knees in the true spirit of penitence. 

He rose from his knees calmed and consvled, and he sat duwn to cen- 
sider calmly what was to be done. 
ideas began gradually to fade into confusion, and he once more fell asleep. 
How long he knew not; but he was awakened by the baying of dogs, 
and the sound of voices near the place where he had roasted the lamb— 
it had been traced by the blood. He started to his feet-—there was not 
@ moment to lose: there was danger, great danger, in the attempt to 


leap the ravine ; but the alternative was shame, and misery, and confine- | 
He was invigorated by his food, refreshed | 


ment for life in a dungeon. 
by his sleep; he waited but to take a few deep inspirations to quiet the 
throbbing of his heart, summoned up all his courage and strength, and by 
one bold and desperate effort cleared the chasm ata bound—he was safe ! 


The sun shone full upon him—hbis | 


| his present state of mind, he will kill you. 





He Jay for some time panting with the violence of bis exertion; he | 


knew that pursuit was impussible, unless they should climb still higher 
to a distant pass up the mountain, where there was a kind of natural 
bridge, bat this would be an affair of hours—and he lay still, in the con- 
fidence of security: with an ear sharpened by the danger of his position, 
he listened to the sounds which floated up to hiin from below; he 
relieved to find that the party were convin 
ing the ravine; their voices gradually dis 
course towards the plain, aed he had some h: 
stance not the orject of SUSPICION. 


was 
ed of the impaasibility of pass- 


983 toat he was in this in 


jured 
his leg in the violent effort he bad made, and that he was now unable to 
walk. He stripped off bis stocking, mashed up into a sort of pouliice 
some of the succulent herbs which grew near, and lay quietly down till 
the darkness should faver his further proceedings. 

When night came, his leg, though much relieved, was still too pain 


Aa his terror subsided, however, he faund that he b ad aeri us ly j 


tul 


d away as they resumed their 


cold. 


When evening approached he commenced the last and most perilous 
portion of his journey. He was now in a country where his face was 
known to every one, and the distance was almost too great to be passed 
in the few hours of darkness. With much labour, however, he succeed- 
ed in reaching his home before daylight—clambered into a hayloft where 
his brother was certain to come for fodder for the cattle—covered him- 
self over with the hay, and waited for his arrival. 

Soon after daybreak he heard his brother’s step, and hia agitation was 
almost beyond endurance. He now for the first time began to consider 
how he should be received—a thing which had not yet entered into his 
mind. That he would be given up to justice was out of the question; 
but would he be allowed the shelter ofhome? He at last summoned cour- 
age to leave his hiding-place, and found his worst fears confirmed ;—his 
brother, so far from receiving bim with affection, started from him with 
an expression of horror, and would not even allow him to come near. 
“You are the first of your race thathas ever committed a crime like this, 
and you have brought shame on a family that has been without reproach 
since the birth of our Saviour.”” The boy could make no answer but 
tears; but faint with hunger he exclaimed, ‘ For God’s sake give me 
food—I have not eaten for forty hours!” The brother’s heart was 
moved—he abstained from reproaches—fetched Lim food and wine— 
waited while he ate it—and then rising and assuming a countenance of 
severity to conceal his emotion, said, ‘‘ Come with me into the barn, and 
I will pile the straw round you, and you will be safe for a time, till we 
can devise what is to be done. If you present yourself to your father in 
Leave me to make your 
peace, if, indeed, that be possible, for your mother also is deeply in- 
censed, and it will require time to overcome her repugnance to intercede 
for you. It must be attempted gradually, or it will assuredly fail of 
success.” 

In this hiding-place the youth remained during the day, and it was not 
till past midnight that his brother ventured nearhim. He came without 
a light, and speaking in a low tone said, “ The officers of justice have 
been here today, and have only just left the house, on hearing of the 
affair of a lamb, which has been found in the Cave—it is not doubted 
that you are the culprit, and they are gone in that direction to seek for 
you. I have mot yet ventured to communicate the secret to your father 
or mother. Only your sister Julia yet knows it, and she is ili in bed 
You must stay the present. In the morning I will break the 
affair tothe family i 

With fais promise he 
him food and deparied. 
alone, but 


here for 


wae compelled to be satisfied ; the brother left 
All that night and the next day he remained 
the brother came as before with food. Hia 
countenance e, his veice severe, and hia words were few and 
‘* May I not see my mother?”’ said the youth. ‘ No,” was the 
stern reply, ” «Nor my sisters 1”—“ No; your father has forbidden it.” 
* Then what am | to dot” —* You will know by and by: I shall be with 
and he suddenly left the barn without 8 
“ What wil! 


in the evening 


was 8om)r 


you again before midnight ;”’ 
single word of kindness. ‘* God help me!”’ said the boy. 
become of me ?"’ and he put aside the food untasted. 




















Not till nearly two in the morning did the brother return; he brought 
with him a dark lanthorn and materials for writing. ‘‘ [t isall arranged,” 
said he; “ your father will not see you himself, but he consents to allow 





your mother and sisters to see you, if you are willing immediately to leave | 
the country—pass over to Morat, where there is a recruiting station for | 


the King of Sardinia, and enter his service under a fictitious name. 


If 


| 


you agree to this proposition, write down your consent forthwith, and | 


you shall be admitted into the house.” The young Carl gave the re- 
quired written promise; but the voice uf his brother was sv unnaturally 
harsh and severe, that his heart sunk within him. “If the sentiments 
of my mother and sisters are like your own, Adolphe, I scarcely wish to 
see them. ‘ Do not deceive yourself, they bear you no affection,” re- 
plied the brother; ‘and in consenting to see you they are solely in- 
fluenced by a wish to preserve the honour of the family.” Two more 
hours elapsed, wh,n the brother returned and conducted him into the 
ho ise ;—no one w 28 there to receive him—and he was proceeding to his 
own bed, when h_~ rother stopped him. “ Not that way,” said he; 
“ your bed is in th 9 strong room.’’ This was aroom of which the walls 
were of thickness o defy the effects of an ordinary fire, and was used to 
preserve the record s and documents of the family, together with such 
pieces of valuable property as were not in constant use. ‘ Why am I 
put here?” said Carl. ‘For safety,” replied the brother. “Should 
the officers of justice come in search of you, there is a trap door, known 
only to your father and mother, through which you can escape. 

In this room remained the young Carl till the following evening, when 
he was desired to descend to the parlour. His youngest sister, who was 
ill, had risen from her bed to see him, to embrace him, to cover his face 
with kisses, and entreat him to reform his conduct. ‘I cannot stay, 
Carl,’ said she, ‘‘ my mother tells me I must go to bed again, but you 
shall hear from me.” She put into his band a little purse of money, 
burst into tears, and as she left the room, said, ‘‘ There is much to do to 
night, Carl, and [ am not allowed to share in it. I hope all is for the 
beat. Pray to God—Pray to God.” 

The mother gave way to no tenderness at the sight of her prodigal son; 
but hastened to load his pockets with valuables which she told him he 
might require on the journey, and which would serve to make him friends 
where he was going. 
things were unnecessary, and above all, the heavy bag of dollars, as he 
supposed it to be, which she fastened into the pocket of his jacket. “I 
shall have more than I want, mother, in the bounty money, and I thought 
to have sent back even a part of that, for the use of poor Julie’s crippled 
mother. 
spare it.’’ The mother made no reply, and scarcely seemed to hear him. 
She persisted, however, in her task, and he, fearing to offend her still 
further, desisted from his efforts. ‘‘ That is enough, mother,” said the 
daughter, who was assisting her in the task of filling his pockets. ‘‘ Time 
presses,’’ added she, ‘‘ and the car is ready.” In vain did Carl endeav- 
or, by those winning caresses with which he had formerly softened his 
mother’s heart to his tranagressions, once more to soothe her gloomy re- 
serve—she seemed to have wrought her mind up to a pitch of unnatural 
firmness, and remained silent and absorbed. 
with which his pockets were filled, would seriously impede his march; 
but he saw that to make further opposition, or leave any of them behind, 
would still add to his mother’s anger. He therefore allowed her to con- 
tinue her task, determining to disembarrass himseif of the unnecessary 
weight as soon as he should be alone. 

The brother, who noticed his chagrin, said, * It is of very little conse- 
quence, Carl; submit to your mother’s will—you will have but a little 
way to go,” said he; “‘ when once out of the boat, it is but a few miles 
to Merat.” Carl now learnt that two boatmen were engaged to ferry 


on the voyage. That it could not be delayed a single night, and that 
this night had been chosen because of the darkness, or he might have 
been allowed another day under the paternal roof. 

At last the time arrived for the separation. The mother and sister 
remained as stoieally cold as ever; and when, at the last moment, the 
poor youth exclaimed, “ Well, moter, L bavegiven youmuch uneasiness, 
bat this is the last moment you shi1!] 
of me—! will make myself a charact: 
of the mother became convulsed with the force of suppressed emotion— 
twice ste returned to embrace hin, but twir 
cold adieu. The brother burried hii away. They found a conveyance 
ready to take them to the waterside, where they embarked on board a 
smali boat, and pursued their way across the lake, All the efforts of the 
youth to engage his brother in coaversation were fruitloss ; he preserved 
agloomy silence. There was an oppressive heat in the air which fore- 
bode a storm, an occasional flash of lightning, and large drops of rain, at 
intervals. They had remained some 
when young Carl suddenly started up and said, “I can bear this no long 
er, Adolphe, Lam suffocated—they have so loaded my pockets that | am 
weighed down—it was kind of my mother and sister (ius to think of my 
wants when [ should be far away from them; but L would rather have 
had a few tender words from them at parting (parting perhaps fur ever) 
than all the presents they have pressed upon me——Strange that | 
should be so cast off—that I was not allowed to explain anything. 
guilty, [ know, but not so guilty as you suppose. 
the horse. 
misfortune to meet at the auberge, for [ slept till the middle of the next 
day—it was too late to return; the following day I was infatuated—mad 


I am 
I did not intend to steal 


It was in vain that he urged on her that these | 


I shall not need this money; pray send it to them if you can | 
| is again!”’ exclaimed he, as the head rose above the surface of the wa- 





| more out of sight. 


Carl knew that the load | 


| sionate appeal for mercy. 
| and repent—Oh God, soften his heart.” 
| buffer the water, with the other he endeavored to lighten the 
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horse—it was the only means of enabling me to stay with her. I con 
sented, but you know not the agony of remorse which took possession of 
me from that moment. Bitterly have [ suffered. Surely you will for- 
give me, Adolphe,dfor you know the fascinations of a woman at my 

and you have yourself gone near to be guilty also. What, not one wor e 
Adolphe? not one word? when we are parting, perhaps for ever. Well, 
well—so be it—when I am gone perhaps you may all feel that you have 
been too severe,” and he relapsed into silence. ‘ Good God, Adolphe,” 
said he, as a flash of lightning lighted up the face of his brother, and 
showed it livid and convulsed, “‘ what is the matter with you? are you 
ill1 your face is frightful.” ‘* N—no,” said Adolphe, “ not ill, not ill— 
but—this parting—this parting—is—is—too mach for me.” “ Then you 
do feel for me, Adolphe,” said Carl; “you will intercede with 
mother, and let me know that she has forgiven me, God knows I love 
her tenderly, and would sacrifice my life for her; but her mind is poison- 
ed, and it isin vain to plead with her at present; years must elapse 
before my stern father can be reconciled—perhaps never, for Kis whole 
soul is fixed on the honour of his family, which I have stained. I wish 
it were a time of war, Adolphe, then I might have a chance of distin- 
guishing myself, and perhaps I might make a name on which he mleht 
dwell with pride—my own is lost to me for ever.’’—“ For ever,” 
Adolphe, and his hollow tone sunk deep into the heart ef his brother. 
Carl felt how much he had sacrificed, how vain the hope to re-establish 
himself, and he burst into tears, 

‘“‘T cannot breathe, Adolphe,” said be, rising in the boat, and endea- 
voring to take off his loaded garmants ; but his brother seized his arm — 
“ Wait yet a moment.” said he, pulling him dewn into his seat 3 
“‘T have something to say to you—something of the greatest ingreseee 
it is the last opportunity, and the moments are precious. are 
we?” added Adolphe, addressing the boatmen ; “ it is so dark I can dis- 
tinguish nothing.”’ ‘ Two thirds over,” said one of the boatmen, “ and 
near the deepest part of the lake.” Carl had again risen and was 
ing to take off his heavy jacket; but before he could accomplish 
Adolphe exclaimed, ‘‘ Now,” and pushed him with the end of his cane, 
Carl seized the cane firmly to save himself, bat his brother let go, and at 
the same moment one of the men seized his legs, threw him off his ba- 
lance, and in an instant he was in the water, sinking with rapidity. 

“T thought your courage would have failed,” said the ruffian w 
aided in the murder. ‘ Why did you let the fellow go on with his gab- 
ble? I was inclined to do it without you. If he had continued his talk, 
your heart would have turned to butter; he has a tengue to melt the De- 
vil himself, had he once suspected our purpose. Holy Mary! there he 





ter; I knew he was a desperate swimmer—pull away, pull hard, out of 
his reach ;’”’ at the same time striking at the poor victim with his oar: 
the distance was, however, too great to inflict a serious blow ; it only 
knocked off his cap and cut @ wound in his forehead, and he sank once 
“It is over,’’ said the brother—“ it is ever,” and he 
sank back fainting on the bench, Scarcely was he seated, however, 
when a loud scream reached his ear; the poor boy had once more raised 
himseif to the surface, and he saw by the faint light of the moon the 
blood streaming down his face. With furious and desperate struggles 
he was trving to keep himself afloat, while he put forth the most 

‘Oh eave me, save me, brother—let me live 
Then with one hand trying to 
in his 


| pockets; they were firmly sewed up, and as the dreadful truth flashed 


upon him, he screamed ‘Ob! my mother, my mother! my pockets, | 


pockets! Oh save me, save me, brother!” The brother's beart, s 


| as it had been by the stern arguments of his father—hardened by family 
him across the lake of Morat, and that his brother wou!d accompany him 


| was not proof against such an appeal. 


ever have occasion to be ashamed 
r, if God spare my life,”"—the face | 


e stopped short and gave a 


time without exchanging a word, | 


ptide—and the dictates of nature perverted by a distorted sense of honor, 
He was now as anxious to save 
him as he had been to secure his destruction. ‘ Row to him,”’ said he 
to the men, and seeing that they hesitated, he seized an oar and plied it 
vigorously. Carl was making his last desperate struggle. Adolphe 
held our his hand to save him, but the boatmen exclaiming, “ We have 
gone too far to draw back,” raised his oar aloft, and with one furious 
blow split the poor victim's skull, and he sank to rise no more. 

To rise no more! Be not too sure of that, tigers; and, above all, you 
two miscreants who have undertaken this horrid deed for hire. For you 
there is no redemption! The others have been acting under the same horrid 
perversion of judgment which influences the members of the holy bro- 
therhood of the Inquisition ; but for you there is no palliation. Woe to 
you in this world and in the next! The deed was shrouded in darkness, 
but it was not permi tei to rain so. The three crim'na’s wended their 
way back; but tue deed was scarcely complete when the storm which 
had so long threatened, now burst forth in all its fury. Long did they 
struggle against the violence of the winds and waves, every moment in 
danger of being overwhelmed—their efforts weakened by their terrors at 
the idea of being sent to give account of their recent wickedness. Alt 
night did they buffet with the storm. As morning dawned it began to 
clear away, and they reached the shore in safety—but not before the sur- 
rounding country was astir, and hundreds were witness of their arrival. 
This ultimately led to their detection. Were not this dreadful deed re- 


| corded in the proceedings of a court of justice, posterity might be ex- 


I believed my wine was drugged by the woman I had the | 


cused for doubting the possibility of an act so atrocious, from motives ap- 
parently so inadequate. That a mother could so farovercome all the in- 
atinets of nature, as to sanction the assassination of her son to preserve 
the honor of the family—not merely to acquiesce in the stern decree of 


—I could not resolve to separate from her—she persuaded me to sell the | her husband—but with her own hands to manufacture the instruments 
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of destruction, and this under the pretext of promoting the comfort and 
happiness of the unsuspecting victim; this seems so repugnant to the 
feelings and experience of mankind, that any less testimony would aot 
suffice to produce conviction. Yet there is a circumstance more extra- 


ordinary, if posible, than even this; and that is, that instead of inspir- degree of civilization varies with the locality, and that you may go back 


ing horror among the people of tse distriet, the deed had their entire ap- 
protation. 


The laws of this little nation divide crimes into two classes; one of 


which is supposed to be entirely expiated by the punishment awarded, 


and when this punishment has ‘been duly endured, the offender may not 
even be taunted with the act: against the man who shuld allude to it 
in his presence, there is a heavy penalty of fine and imprisonment. The 


nerated, and as though he had never sinned. The other class of offen- 
ces, however, implies infamy for life; and no subsequent good conduct 
can efface the stain, or render the man againeligible for any of the duties 
of a citizen. Horse-stealing is in this latter category, and therefore was 
it that the family of this unhappy youth had their one predominant idea 
of such intensity as to overcome all the feelings of Nature, and make even 
thurder seem justifiable to preserve them from overwhelming disgrace. 
The part of the lake selected for this deed of horror, was one which 
seemed to offer the most perfect security from detection; the great depth 
of the water, the lead and iron which were secured to the person of the 
victim, and the texture and material of which his clothes were composed, 
seemed to afford an assurance that the body would remain at the bottom 
till long afier decomposition should be complete, and all possibility of 
recognition impossible—the process would be aided by the fishes which 
abound there. There was only one point at which the lake was accessi- 
ble, and this was several miles from the spot where the murder had ta- 
ken place—memorable from having been the scene of the destruction of 
the army of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, (husband of Marga- 
ret of York, sister to our Edward 1V.,) which was entirely defeated by 
the Swiss at the battle of Morat, and driven into the lake. A tree plant- 
edafew days afterwards in the centre of the village te commemorate 
the event, is now one of the remarkable objects of the district. I saw 
it still growing luxuriantly after a lapse of four hundred years, of great 
nitude, and likely to live half a dozen centuries more. 
™ The hurricane which had gone so near to destroy the murderers, had 
produced so violent a disturbance on the lake as to throw the body on 
shore at this place ;—it was soon recognized, and a rigid search insti- 
tuted for the assassins. The loaded pockets so securely fastened, and 
the dreadful chasm in the skull, put out of the question the first sugges- 
tion of the possibility of suicide—the boatmen and the victim’s brother, 
who had been seen landing the morning after the storm, were arrested 
and interrogated—the explanation they had given of the purport of their 
midnight voyage was found to be false—they confessed their guilt—the 
whole was discovered—and the officers of justice proceeded to arrest fa- 
ther, mother and sisters ;—all were committed to prison to take their 
trial forthis most unnatural and inconceivable crime. 


On the trial the father undertook his own defence, and in an elequent | 


and impassioned oration boldly claimed for himself the patriarchal! right 
of life and death; repudiated every form of government which had ex- 
iated in his country for two thousand years, and declared that the origi- 
nal rights of his race to govern themselves in their own way, though 
long in abeyance, bad never been abandoned. 


were the same circumstances to come over again, he should act in the 
game manner; that he had inflicted on his son sucha punishment as the 


which they coald not resist, and which they therefore outwardly obeyed, 
but under a permanent protest; that had it been practicable he would 
have preferred shat the deed should have been done openly, in the pre- 
gence of his clan, but that this would have betrayed the crime, and con- 
summated the disgrace of his family ; and that he gloried in the self-com- 


as a patriarch—but his family being now irretrievably disgraced, he was 
therefore quite indifferent to bis fate. 


his age, was confinement for life. His wife and family vo periods vary- 


ing from twelve to eight years, according to the degree in which they | 


were supposed to have been under the influence of the father; and, | 


think, the boatmen were subjected to the same punishment as the chief. | 
The most extraordinary part of the story remains to be told; crimi- 


nals in that country, as in many others, before they are finally incarce- 
rated to undergo the penalty of the law in a long imprisonment, are ex- 
posed to public gaze ona raised platform (a kind of pillory,) for the 
space of one hour, with a record of their crime placed conspicuously 
over their heads. ; 


Such was the process in the present case; but when the culprits were | given the usual house-warming dinner to his city friends, Barnabas began 


placed on the scaffold, a universal shout of execration arose from the 


mob of several thousand persons who surrounded it. It appeared that 
these people were from the district where the culprits resided, and had 


walked all that distance to testity their disapprobation at the punishment 


inflicted for an act which they did not acknowledg 


e to be a crime. 
excitement was so great, that notwithstanding t! 


The 
ie presence of a regi- 
ment of federal seldiers, it was feared a rescue would be atie mpted ; and 








That he knew he must | 
submit to punishment, but that his conscience acquitted him of guilt; | 





fold, the culprits were all taken down and conveyed to prison—not with- 
out some difficulty. however; forthe bystanders made every effort to 
prevent it short of coming into absolute collision with the soldiers. 

And this in the nineteenth century. Am [not right in saying, that the 


through all its phases, if you direct your steps to the different parts of 
Eurepe? 


—[— 
BARNABAS JUST, THE TALLYMAN. 


THERE is a spot in the centre of what was London, but now in the far 


| east, if spoken of with reference to Eaton-square and Buckingham Pa- 
sinner has passed through his purgatory, and he stands completely rege- | 


lace. It bears the unclassical name of Cow-cross. The propriety, how- 


ever, of the name, cannot be disputed, for it is in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of that difficult-to-be-removed market ca!led Smithfield—the field 
of glory to Mr. Martin—alas ! that I should have to write the late Mr. 
Martin—umquhile M. P., for Galway. 

How he would rush into a crowd of inhuman drovers as they were 
goading an over-driven ox, and making him progress by beating him 
cruelly over the hocks. How he would seize on the greatest brute of the 
lot—I do not mean the ox, but the man—and in spite of all opposition, 
drag him up to the nearest magistrate, put in furce his own act against 
him, assuring his worship that ‘the baste there thatcalls himselfa man, 
would have murthered the other baste intirely altogither if he had not 
been there to intherfare in his behalf.” 

Well, in Cow-cross stood a large, long, murky shop. You might have 
gazed at its low shop-window, composed of thick sashes and smal! panes 
of muddy, dusty glass, for ages before you could have made up your 
mind as to the nature of the trade carried on within. You might have 
fancied that it was the habitation of apawnbroker—the universal patruus 
or avunculus of the lower orders—for, as far as the dinginess of the 
giass would enable you to see, it was filled with every description of por- 
table property. There were pistols, guns, and swords; mathematical in- 
struments of all kinds; watches and jewellery; clothes of all sorts for 
masculine gentlemen, feminine ladies, and juveniles of both sexes ; writ- 
ing-desks, dressing-cases ; cutlery of all sorts; a large assortment of 
books ; boots and shoes innumerable ; paint boxes and pictures: children’s 
toys, and other articles too numerous to -mention. 

Yet it was not what is termed by the initiated, the nephews and nieces 
of the aforesaid uncle, a pop-shop. If you gazed above the shop-front, 
you might see on a broad, black board, in white letters indistinctly writ- 
ten, Barnabas Just, Tallyman. And what is atallyman ? asks every in- 
quisitive reader. 

Let him or her—M. or N. as the case may be—follow that not very 
respectable old lady into the shop, and he or she will see a little into the 
nature and objects of tallymanship. 

She is the wife of a hard-working artisan—a watchcase- maker at Clerk- 
well, and she wants a new gown to appear smart in at Greenwich Fair, 
whither she has made up her mind to go. She cannot command the se 
ven shillings necessary to pay for the new gown at the linendraper’s, so 
she goes to Mr. Barnabas Just, and agrees to give him fourteen shillings 
for the same article, and to pay for it by weekly instalments of one shil- 
ling each, which she contrives to secrete out of the sum allowed her by 
her goodman for the expenses of the house. When she paid more than 
the real value of the article, she is allowed to carry it away, and a col- 
lecting clerk calls weekly upon her for the payment of the shilling. 

Such is a brief sketch of the nature and objects of this most abomi- 


| nable business, which does more to demoralize and ruin the lower classes 
crime deserved ; and tbat it had been only inflicted secretly because his | 


race was for the present under coercion, subjected to a government | 


than a Tomand Jerry, tidley-wink, or gin-shop. They can obtain any- 
thing, from a pair of list-shoes, to a court-dress ; from a brass shirt-pin 


to a diamond tiara, if they are willing to pay double its value for it by 
weekly instalments. 


Over such an establishment Barnabas Just had presided for many years 
—and though his establishment was, of necessity, an expensive one, his 


| profics had been so great, his instalments so regularly paid up, that he 
mand which enabled him to subject his feelings as a father to his duties | 


was a wealthy man. He was tired of his business, and resolved to take 
an active partner, and become a sleeping one himself. He wanted fresh 


air; he felt smoky and dingy, and resolved to retire to the heights of 
He was condemned to twenty years solitary confinement, which, at 


Highgate, Hampstead, or Finchley, and get his body purified from the 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas of the ety end of the metropolis. 

He had but little difficulty in « ffecting the objects he bad in view. His 
foreman found the amount necessary for buying himself into half the 
concern. An advertisement in the 7'imes readily procured him a house 
near Finchley Common, and while he was engaged in furnishing the 
house, and arranging the ground«, buying a carriage and horses, and 
hiring servants, Barnabas was a happy tallyman. He did not pay by 
instalments, Lut downed with the money at once, and took a liberal dis- 


| count for “the ready.” 


When the place was properly fitted for his final reception, and he had 
to feel himself an unhappy tallyman. He could not buy happiness or 
even enjoyment for ready money, or pay for it by instalments. He was 
very much surprised at it. 

He worked in his garden, rode out in his carriage, had a nap before 
dinner, and another after, drank the best of wines—as far as port and 
sherry went—smoked his pipe in an arbour of his own architecturing, 
and retired early to bed ; yet he was cruelly dull. He could not read; 


that, in the state of fury te which the pepulace had worked themselves | he bated writing ; moreover, he had no one to write to, ar d nothing to 


up, such an attempt c wuld not be suppressed without much bloodshed, | 


Within ten minutes of the commencement of 


f the exposure on the scaf- | sure. real 


write about, save to his partnerand about the tally-trade. His only plea- 


| pleasure thet is, during the six working days, was to muse 
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and meditate upon the chances of which and what number of his friends 
would get off the Finchley stage at the Baldfaced Stag on the following 
Sunday, in order to be in time for his well-spreaddinner-table. How he 
wished every day inthe week was a Sunday ! 

Even these Sunday dinners ceased to amuse him. He saw the same 
faces over and over again, only relieved now and then by some strange 
countenance, the effigies of some friend whom one of his eld friends 
« had taken the liberty of bringing with him, as he know’d his old 
friend Barnabas, didn’t stand upon no sort of ceremony.” 

Moreover, although these old friends ate heartily of his beef and plum. 
pudding, drank of his porter and port wine, they never invited him to 
return their visits. Perhaps they thought as he did not stand upon cere- 
mony, he could have come uninvited if he pleased. Perhaps they had 
good grounds for supposing that be was sick of London, and preferred 
remaining at his very pretty place in the country. 

Barnabas was resolved to cut the connexion effected between the City 
and Finchley through the medium of the Finchley stage. He did not 
like to warn his friends off his manor formally, or to put up a notice 
that steel-traps and spring-guns would hereafter be set on his premises 
to catch or shoot his Sunday visitors. He manceuvered, and succeeded 
in his manoeuvres. 

He went down to Margate for a fortnight, and left word with his 
housekeeper to tell every one that called, that he had gone into the coun- 
try, for an indefinite term, and put all his servants on board wages. He 
felt that this would have the desired effect. He knew that not one of his 
dear friends would pay for more than a halfcrown ticket at the ordinary 
on Sundays at two o’clock, at the Baldfaced Stag, and the fare up and 
down by the Finchley stage. He was right. Two stages full inside and 
out—two ordinary’s at the little wayside inn did the business. On the 
third Sunday the stage was empty, and the inn deserted. The experi- 
ment had succeeded. 

Barnabas returned to his home. Previously to his return, he had given 
his partner a hint that he should be glad to see him whenever he liked to 
come down, but that he was not at home to those who had shown so 
thorough a contempt for the system of reciprocity which ought to be held 
sacred in matters of hospitality. 

Barnabas enjoyed himself atone—that is, with his old housekeeper— 
for two successive Sundays The third came, and he began to regret 
that he had discouraged the visits of his friends. He gave his partner a 
special invitation fer the fourth Sunday, but as he talked of nothing but 
tallymaning, of which he was truly tired, Barnabas did not ask him to re- 
peat the visit. 

All at once it struck him, and hit him very hard too, that his home was 
not so enjoyable as it owght to have been, simply because he had nota wife 
to share it with him. He consulted with his housekeeper, who rather 
= his views on the subject, until she discovered from the tenor of 

is remarks, that he had no intention of promoting her to the head of his 
table. 

Then she “‘went on the other tack,” as the sailors say, and threw out 
many hints of marriage being a mere lottery, more blanks than prizes— 
the odds being ten to one you did not get even a sixteenth of a five pound 
prize, and about a million to one you did not get the highest prize in the 
wheel. 

Her remarks, however, came too late. The eloquence she had dis- 
played in promoting his views as long as she thought that she might be 
Mrs. B. J., was of too forcible a character to be obliterated by her feeble 
after truisms. Barnabas resolved to get married, and Becky felt that | 
the whole and sole control of butchers’ and grocers’ bills, soap and can- 
dies, bread, flour, and kitchen-stuff, was gone from her for ever. She be- | 
gan to look out for another place, well knowing that no married lady 
would permit a bachelor’s housekeeper to remain in ber service after the 
honeymoon was over. 

Barnabas had but a very limited acquaintance in the female world. He 
had never been domestically received into his friend’s families. The ci- | 
vilities he had received from them previously to his retirement, had ge- 
nerally been displayed in the dining or supper rvoms of certain favorite 
taverns where they were wont to resort to pay and receive bets of rumps 
and dozens, or legs of mutton and trimmings. 

He resolved, however, to make a round of hia friends’ houses, and ex- | 
amine their establishments to see what female commodities they contain- | 
ed. He began with the wealthiest first—though to do him justice, Bar- 
nabas was not a mercenary man—stil! he thought a liétle money with a 
wife was not objectionable. He made his calls,but except in two instances 
where he found only a housekeeper, like his Becky, presiding, he was not 
invited farther than the back-shop. Had he only given one hint to any 
one of his friends that he was exploring on a voyage of matrimony, every 
house, from garret to drawing-room, would have been thrown open to 
him ; every daughter and niece, unmarried sister, or poor dependent 
cousin, brought before him for inspection and approval 

Becky, to whom he confided the result of his calls, after trying to in- 
duce him to remain single, and finding her attempts unsuccessful, sug- | 
gested to him that he should give a dance and invite all his friends and 
their families. This had the desired effect. Glass-coach after glass- | 
coach deposited its burden of ladies, varying from sixteen to sixty, at 
the door of his house, and the ball was fully furnished with guests. 
Barnabas was a happy tallyman in prospectu. 

Becky gave a hint of the object which her master had in view, when 
he gave out the tickets for the ball, to one of his oldest friends. The 
news flew like wildfire—faster than a pigeon from Epsom to Liverpool | 

or Manchester, and Barnabas found himself the nucleus of the ball-room, | 








wich ladies radiating from him in all directions, of all ages, heights, and 
complexions. He grew alarmed. Hia merits were so suddenly and so 
forcibly placed before him, that instead of believing himself, as be had 
hitherto done, to Le a respectable, plain-looking, ill-dressed, middle-aged 
gentleman, he was impressed with aconviction that Mes. Grigs, was right 
when she said that he was “ a wery fine featur’d man,” and that the 
wife of Mc. Deputy Gubbins could not be wrong when she pronounced 
his “ general cut to be oncommon particular correct.” Nor could he 
give discredit to Huggins’s sister, who whispered to his nearest neigh- 
bor, that she, “ thought Mr, B. Just was too young to settledown for 
life yet.” 

Sail Barnabas, though flattered, was what Huggins called flabbergast- 
ed. He was too evidently ‘“‘ made a dead set at.” If he went to talk 
to a pretty-looking girl, he was surrounded immediately by mothers, who 
begged to introduce him specially to her own Anna Marias, Isabellas, or 
Julias ; and he heard more virtues predicated of their girls individually, 
than he had had the slightest notion belonged to the sex generally. 

Barnabas’s ball ended without a proposal on his part. He not 
the slightest chance of making one. e was not allowed to be alone 
with any one lady for any one moment. They flocked around him in 
covies or bevies, led on by the old hens, their mammas. He complained 
in bitter terms to Becky of the way in which his guests had treated him. 
Becky, to console him, told him “‘it sarved him right.” 

Wonderful was the sum disbursed weekly on the threepenny posters, 
containing invitations from his lady friends to evening parties. Barna- 
bas accepted them all. He popped out ofadance into a musical party, and 
from the musical party he popped into a card-room. But he neither 
danced, listened to the singing, nor cut in at whist. He could not, he 
was too much excital. Some of his friends said he was mad, others 
only thought so, sen a little event occurred which loosened the frenum 
of their tongues, 

Mrs. Deputy Gubbins had three very fine daughters, who sang, played 
and danced to admiration—that is to the admiration of several young 
men in the ward of Portsoken, All these acquirements they owed to a 
remarkably nice young lady, who had been educated in an orphan school, 
and been hired out, when her time was up, to Mrs. Deputy Gubbins, at 
twenty pounds per annum. Truly she earned this noble salary! Not 
only had she to drive all she could into the thick heads and coarse fingers 
of her three pupils, but had to bear the snubs and rubs of Papa and 
Mamma Gubbins, and to submit to the impudence of their menials, who 
looked upon her as “ a vastly inferer character to theirselves.” Still Lucy 
Lovechild bore with all her troubles and all her snubbings and rubbings, 
with a meek ard humble spirit, though her heart was at times well nigh 
broken. 

What had she to hope for? an orphan, without a relative in the world 
that she knew of. When her time of service should have expired, she 
could only look furward to being transported into another family, who 
might treat her worse than the Gubbinses. She, however, concealed her 
wearied heart under a calm, placid brow, and relied on Providence to pro- 
vide for the friendless orphan. 

Barnabas Just staid the whole of one evening at the Deputy’s. He 
hung over the piano, tutned over the leaves of the music-books, sung se- 
cond to * All’s Well” very much out of tune, and stood up for a quadrille. 
He repeated his visit. Night after night his yellow chariot was at the 
door of the Gabbinses, though there was no party there. Mrs. Deputy 
was too cunning to throw awaya chance. No one should rival her 
daughters, sono one had the entrée ef the drawing-room but her daughters 
and Miss Lucy Lovechild—but then she was ‘‘ only the governess.” 

Mrs. Deputy Gubbins saw clearly that Barnabas Just was caught 
one of her daughters ; by which of them she neither knew nor le 
She told the deputy in confidence and in bed, that it would not be very 
long before the gentleman in the tally trade proposed. 

Mr. Deputy, who had been dining with his fellow Portsokenites, turn- 
ed on his side, and told her ‘ not to bother him.” 

Mrs. Gubbins was right, however, in her conviction. Barnabas Just 
did propose. 

Thus it was. Mrs. Gubbins had shammed ill for the purpose of leav- 
ing her daughters open to an offer unrestrained by her presence. Barna- 
bas had purchaied four concert-tickets for that very evening, and a glass 
coach was hired, and at the door to convey four ladies to the concert- 
room. 

Now Mrs. Deputy could not recover from her indisposition with suff- 
cient rapidity to make one of the party. Her ticket was transferred to 
the governess, who for propriety’s sake, was ordered to aceompany her 
pupiis and their lover. 

What took place during that evening it is not in my power to disclose. 
All the young ladies said it had passed off delightfully. 

On the following morning the yellow chariot was at the depety’s door, 
at twelve precisely. The tallyman begged to speek to Mrs. Gubbins alone. 

Hurry, seurry! helter, skelter ! the three Miss Gubbinses ran up stairs 
to put on their best clothes, and their best looks with palpitating hearts! 

There we must leave them wad return to the drawing-room. 

Barnabas found the lady-mothber seated in state; not quite alone, it is 


| true, for Miss Lovechild was there, but as she said, “ It worn’t of ne 


manner of consequence—it was on/y the governess "’ 

Barnabas bowed and the governess blushed. 

“ You must have seen, madam,” said be, “ that I have formed an at- 
tachment for one of your—" 

“ In course I have—I an’t blinded like a mole,” said the lady, smiling 
very pleasantly. 
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“] am here, marm, to ask your consent, to—" 

“ It’s granted—Mr. Barnabas Just. Lucy ring the bell,” said the lady. 

“ Pardon me one moment before you announce my happiness to your 
Aanghiers. 1 think I ought to tell you what provision | have made 
for my future wife in case of my death. You are the protector—her 
only friend—” 

“ Her father—” 

“ She is fatherless, and—’’ 

“ Fatherless ! who? why the deputy an’t departed sudden?” scream- 
ed the lady. 

“I am speaking of this young lady,” said Barnabas, taking Lucy by 
the hand and leading her up to her protector. 

Mes. Gubbins shrieked, threw herself back in her chair, and kicked so | 
energetically that sbe upset a little table, and smashed a glass vase con- 
taining two gold and one silver fishes. 

The noise summoned the daughters from above, and the father from | 
below. What a sight met theic eyes! There was the mother in mock 

kicking and throwing her arms about her frantically ; Mr. B. J. 
holding the fainting governess on his bosom, the three little fishes flapping 
their little tails on the wet Wilton amidst fragments of crystal. 

Aa explanation ensued ; a war of words followed ; screams were ut- 
tered—tears shed—threats given and received, and as Mr. Barnabas 
half carried the poor little governess down stairs, the last he heard from 
the Gubbinses was, 

“ Saucy minx ! [mperent feller!” 

The impudent fellow placed the saucy minx in his yellow chariot, and | 
drove her to his partner's, where he left ber for the night under the care 
of that gentleman's wife while he went to procure a licence. On the 
following morning, the bells of the parish church rang a merry peale for 
Miss Lucy Lovechild was Mrs. B. Just. 

“* What a brute !” said his former female friends. 

“* What a fool !”’ cried the males, ‘ to marry a girl without any fin!” 
—only a governess too!”’ 


Twelve months passed. Barnabas was really beppy, for bis wife, bad 
very wisely induced him to take a little interest in the business again. 
He drove daily into Cow Cross, looked into the books, chatted to his 
customers, and returned home to his five o'clock dinner, with a little 
fund of cunversation for the evening. He smokeda pipe while Lucy 

and sang to him, and went to bed a really happy tallymai., 
he cup of happiness, however, is never unmixed. The drop of bitter 
in the chalice of Barnabas Just was—that he had not a chiid to call him 
father. . 


This vexed him and preyed on his mind ; he grew fidgety, then fretful, 


| without buying an unboiled lobster. 





would not go to town, but moped about bis garden, poking at the weeds 
with a paddie, lost his appetite, could not relish his pipe, snubbed his 
dear little wife, until the tears came into her eyes, kissed them off again, 
cried himself, and at last became really ill. 

Mrs. B. J., sent for a doctor, and the doctor alarmed, sent for the 
clergyman—after he had tried to physic a mind diseased to no purpose. 

It would be improper to reveal the secrets of a sick chamber. It will 
only be necessary to show the results of the consultations held therein. 

Barnabas grew gradually better. When he was completely recovered 
he became an altered man. Ido not mean that he was altered from 
an invalid toa valetudinarian only, Lut morally as well as physically 
changed. 

He explained to his wife that he had neglected to do what he ought to | 
have done—give a portion of the talents committed to his care to those | 
that stood inneed. Mrs. Just urged him to begin the good work at | 
once. He took her advice. 

The reader must have seen that when Mr. B. J. resolved upon 
any measure he carried it out with zeal and impetuesity—nothing could 


ws him. 


hen he had made up his mind to be charitable, he became excessively 


ane | 
so. He became a governor of every institution that he could hear of 


within the bills of mortality ; he attended public meetings and subscribed 
his guineas freely ; he dined at public dinners at the Crown and Anchor 


the table. He even spoke in favor of the emancipation of the blacks, 
and his speech, thanks to the reporters, read remarkably well in the 
morning and evening papers. 

It is needless to say that Barnabas became a public character—a 
merked mar. His table was covered with prospectuses for benevolent 
institutions, lunatic asylums, and hospitals for the sick and lying-in ladies. 
His breakfast was interrupted and prolonged to a painful length, by read- 
ing petitions from persons professing to be afflicted by all the ills that 
flesh is heir io; widowers with large families and motherless children ; 
widows wich several emall fatherless children, and jitue children with- 
out fathers or mothers, all laid their complaints before him, and told him 
distinctly that he would be rewarded in another and a better world if he 
relieved their wants, 

That sort of charity, however, was not accordant with his views, he 
might be imposed on if he gave away to persons of whom he knew noth- 
ing, but from their own statements, into the truth or falsehood of which 
he had not time to inquire. He loved public institutions, where the 
cases were examined for him, and wher he saw his name in the governor's 
room in gold letters on a black ground; where he met Lord That and ! 
Lady This at vast once a year, and received their sweet smiles and | 


| of for a mere old rubbish price. 
| and approved. 
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There was something delightful aad respectable in that. He felt that 
his generosity was known and appreciated. 

Now it happened that the clergyman who had set the machinery of 
his charities going, had a large little family, and a very smal! income, as 
somehow or other, most clergymen do have. He modestly solicited the 
interest of Mr. B. J. with his city friends to place one of his boys in 


Christ’s Hospital. 


The hint was enough: Barnabas drove into town the very next day, 


| and made inquires of the secretary of that noble institution, as to the 


mode of getting on the governor’s list. He paid the necessary sum, and 


| having found out a person who wished to exchange a presentation for a 
| boy who would not be of age for three years, with some one who wished to 


exercise his right immediately, he returned home, and made his friend 
the clergyman happy by giving his son the appointment. 

As soon as the boy was dressed in the peculiar costume of the school, 
his patron visited him every week He became mad on the subject of 
bluecoat scheols; he built a new blue coat and inexpressibles for himself, 
and would have adopted the muffin-cap and yellow stockings, bad not his 
wife prevented him, by pointing out the absurdity of such a poocectiee 
He could talk of nothing else but the blues, until he gave his wife a 
all who listened to him the blue devils. He loved the sight of sailors 
because they were clad in blue, the new police foree was a special favor- 
ite with him for the same reason. He never passed a fishmonger’s shop 
He cultivated biue bells in his 
garden, and always took his luncheon at the Blue Posts. 


How happy he was wher the sky was all blue, and the water below 
was blue with its reflection. 


The blue above and the blue below. 


was his favorite song, and Lucy had to sing that verse of ‘“ The Sea,” 
over and over again every evening; until, as sailors say ‘all was blue’ 
in her imagination. He even felt happy with the candle as he blew it 
out in getting into bed. He was clearly in what I once heard an old 
nurse “called the purple fever, though she, poor ignorant woman, meant 
to say puerperal. 

Barnabas Just became so enamoured of the blue school, that at last he 
came to the resolution of building a blue school of his own, upon a small 
scale. He made up bie mind to become as celebrated a founder as King 


| Edwerd VI., Thomas Sutton, who founded the Charterhouse, or the 


gentleman—lI forget his name—who built and endowed that excellent 
institution, belonging to the Draper’s Company in the Mile-tnd-road. 
He thought him a wise man because he dressed his boys in blue coatees, 
and Thomas Sutton a fool, for allowing the Carthusians to wear a black 
dress, like that of an undressed groom in mourning he resolved, I say, to 
have a bluecoat school of his own. 

He made known his intentions to his wife; she was delighted; she 
believed him to be, as he was, very rich, and she thought that he could 
not do better with some of his superfluous wealth than amuse himself and 
benefit some of the rising generation. 

As soon as Barnabas had made his mind up to become a founder and 
be prayed for, by name, in the daily service of the chapel he meant to 
build, be set about carrying out his plans with his wonted energy. 

He purchased a bit of land not far from the scene of his early days, 
Cow Cross. He pulled down the dilapidated buildings standing on the 
intended site of Just’s bluecoat schvol. Architects were invited to send 
in plans, builders were to send in contracts and specifications; lawyers 
were consulted as to the proper means of securing the property to the 
masters and governors for ever, and noblemen were applied to, to form a 


committee of twelve, to commence operations as governors as soon as all 
| 


other operations should be completed. 

What a happy little tallyman was Barnabas Just while employed in 
this laudable manner. His time was fully occupied; he had not even 
spare time for attending Crown and Anchor meetings, though that place 
was the Exeter Hall of his days. He scarcely found time for sending 
his annua! subscriptions to the various institutions to which he was an 
annual centributor; he had even entertained thoughts of withdrawing 


| from them all, and concentrating his moneys as well as his energies on 
and handed up his five pound notes amidst loud shouts and rappings on | 


the bluecoat-school alone ; but how could he resign the approving nods 
and smiles of the lords patrons and the ladies patronesses of those benevo- 
lent asylums—it was not in his nature to do it. 

Well, the ground was bought and paid for: the old buildings dieposed 
The plansfor the new building selected 


The highest contract was entered into because the chief lord of the 
committee of twelve patronized thet particular builder, who happened to 
wear a blue surtout when he delivered it into the hands of the founder in 
his own proper person. Scores of men were set to work at once, and the 
builder drew his monthly sums as specified in the contract—they were 
readily and cheerfully pa d. 

Neatly two years were occupied before the building was roofed in. 
When that happy day arrived, Barnabas gave a dinner in the hall that 


| was to be, to the committee of twelve, and a feast in the quadrangle te 


ail the workmen and their wives and families. 


Barnabas got particular jovial, and not only exceeded him: elf but was 
the cause of excess-in others; but it was very excusable on such an oc- 


| casion, as the committee of twelve allowed as they rattled home west- 


ward in their carriages 
On this eventful day, big with the fate of blue coats and of Barnabas, 


Gracious bows, when the accounts were audited, and he paid in bis an- | we must beg of ovr readers to accompany us to Finchley, where Mrs. 


nval subscription 


Just ie quietly sitting and working in the arbour with old Becky by her 











side, fondly fancying the joy of her husband, and the fun that was going | 
on at the house rearing in Cow Cross. 

A bell rings loudly at the outer gate, and Becky hastens to answer its 
summons, wondering who it could be, who was fool enough not to know 
that her master was founding a schou! while she was confounding the bell | 
and the ringer of it. 

She returns in a few minutes to say that master’s partner was in the 
parlor a wishing to speak to missus. 

Poor Lucy, who fancies that the roof of the building, which, of course, 


was covered with b/ue slates, had fallen in upon her husband, and crush. } 


ed himself and ail his hopes of founding the school, hurries up the gravel 
walk and enters the parlor in a great fidget. 

The gloomy looks of the partner in the tally line confirm her suspie‘ons | 
and she sinks into a chair, whispering out, 

“Then he is dead !” 

“Dead, marm,” says the partner, ‘‘who?—that old fool, Barnabas. 


No, marm—I almost wish he was. He's ruined—that’s all—and J am | 
| hoped to sack the forty guineas, and still be enabled to derive emolu- 


afraid I am not better off myself.” 

“Ruined—Barnabas Just ruined! impossible. He is known to be 
rich,” says the lady. 

‘He was rich once; marm—he had upwards of 15,0002., besides his 
half of the tally trade; but it’s all gone, every dump, and he has been 
raising money in all directions, and I’ve been fool enough to join. I’m 
in for 5000/.—only found it out this afternoon—tried to get at him in his 
fine new building, but they would not let me in at the gates—looked as 
blue as blazes at me, and sent me away with a blue-bottle in my ear—I 





coald not stop at home, so hurried up to tell you. Confoand the little | 


ass and his blue schools.” 

So saying, the partner throws his hat upon the ground, and jumps 
upon the crown of it, to spite Barnabas Just, and then rushes from the 
house with the crushed beaver in his hand like a madman as he was. 

Poor Luoy sat like one dreaming; Becky tried to rouse her from her 
lethargy, but could not. She well knew the cause of her mistress’s suf- 
ferings, for she was not deaf though she was old, and the partner bad 
spoken loudly enough to be heard through any keyhole in the world. 
She did not torment her with questions, therefore, but simply told her 
that she was sure that it was all a lie, and that master was as rich as ever. 

Lucy shook her head, drew a shaw! round her, and sat shivering until 
the sound of carriage-wheels announced the return of the man of many 
charities. 

He was carried into the hall and up to bed, overcome with wine and 
intense excitement. His wife sat up by his side, and heard him mutter 
about “the proudest moment of bis life,”—“the spot on which future 
Jord chancellors and archbishops were to start for the race of fame,”— 


“the first step to gaining the honors of the blue garter,’ and other | 


phrases, which proved to her that he was repeating himself in his after- 
dinner speech. 

Morning dawned, but Barnabas opened not his eyes; he tossed and 
tumbled about in his bed, talked unintelligibly, and laughed in a most 
unearthly manner. 

Lucy was alarmed, and sent the coachman for the nearest medical 
man. He felt the patient’s pulse, and pronounced him to be in a dan- 
gerous state of fever. 

Barnabas did not recover: a few days sufficed to make Lucy a widew 
—a widow, and worse than penniless by some hundreds. 

The partner's account was quite true. Barnabas, had he lived, must 
have applied for fupport to some one of the numerous charities, which 
he had so freely but recklessly supported. 

The Just’s bluecoat school was sold tu help to pay the creditors, and 
# now occupied by a respectable pewterer. 

Poor Barnabas’s ghost, if it walks, must be disgusted to see over the 
gateway of the building, an half-obliterated inscription, ranning thus : 


T'S —AT SCHOOL. 


This fragment was all that remained of Barnabas Just and his many 
harities, except his widow, whe was provided fur at Mount Whistling. 








— 
CALLING THE WATCH. 


A NAUTICAL REMINISCENCE. 


In the autumn of 180—, a long run of easterly winds kept the home- 
ward-bound convoys several weeks slapping about the chops of the 











Channel, and some of the East Indiamen were so much straitened by | 


the want of water and provisions, that when a favourable breeze did 
some, they were compelled to put into Plymouth for a swpply. A great 
number of the passengers, heartily tired of the long voyage, took the | 
opportunity of quitting the ships, and posting it to their several places | 
of destination withont delay. Amongst others who landed, was an officer 
of the army, with his wife and two children and their attendants, who 
put up at one of the principal hotels, to wait for a communication which 
was to direct him to what part of the ceuntry he was to proceed. Hi 
baggage was received at the hotel, a suite of rooms was fixed upon, but 
the proprietor would not allow them to be occupied unless the officer 
would take them for a month, at the small charge of ten guineas per 
week. In vain the officer remons'rated against this imposition—in vain 
he declared that his stay would only be for a few days, at the most— 
mine host was inexorable; and as the baggage was already in the house, | 
together with other circumstances, the officer was forced to comply. On } 
the second day, the expected letters arrived, and called for an imme. | 
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diate removal to London; chaises were promptly ordered, the bill 
brought in, and forty guineas charged for the uae of the rooms. In- 


| dignant at the exorbitant demand, the officer endeavoured to bring the 
| landlord to reasun—he offered him ten guineas, though he had been 


there only two days; but this was rejected, the landlord determined ‘to 


| make him adhere to his agreement, and insisted upon the whole sam, tilt 


warm words ensued, and the noise caused by altercation, made several 
inmates of the hotel acquainted with the occurrence. 

Captain S , who commanded a frigate then fitting out in Ha- 
moaze, happened to have a large party dining with him at the hotel on 
that day, and being informed of the nature of the contention (which bad 
somewhat disturbed them), he tovk an epportunity of quitting the room, 
and, waiting upon the officer, ascertained the whole fact of the case. 
They then went to the proprietor, and Captain S asserting that he 
expected a visit from some of his friends, a transfer of the apartments 
was made to the gallant sailor, who undertook to pay the whele of the 
rent. This was net exactly what the avaricious landlord wanted, for he 








ment from others. However, in this instance he could not well refuse 
to sanction the exchange of tenants, and therefore he graciously acceded ; 
the army officer expressed his sincere acknowledgements to. Captain 
S——, and they parted, mutually pleased with each other. 

After Captais 5 returned to his party, they appeared to be more 
than usually cheerful—the wine circulated freely—the laugh and the 
joke abounded, but there was much of the conversation in an under tone, 
and during the evening several jolly-looking tars were introduced, who 
after a stiff glass of grog each, received some orders from the Captain 
and retired. 

About eleven o’clock the party broke up, and as most of them had 
secured beds at the hotel, they at once went to their several apartments— 
mine host and his fat spouse, bis sons and his daughters, his man-servants 
and his maid-servants, and the strangers that were within his gates, 
were all snugly tucked-in, in their dormitories, and the utmost silence 
prevailed throughout the establishment—breken only by the deep bass 
of many a nasal organ, the whole seeming to rival one another in pro 
fundity. 

Midnight came—the witching hour of midnight, when ghosts are said 
to shake off their wooden surtouts, and revisit mortals beneath the 
glimpses of the moon. The great clock in the hall, as if alarmed at 
being alone, began to strike, and as the sonorous echoes reverberated 
through the long vaulted passages, those who were not yet sleeping, or 
were awoke by its spirit-stirring sounds, shook beneath the influences 
of the hour, and drew the bed-clothes tightly over their heads, as they 
counted every fall of the hammer. The last stroke was still swelling on 
the ear—silence had not resumed its perfect sway— when suddenly there 
arose within the building the most piercing notes—it was like the burst 
of a hundred northerly gales daceah athousand crannies—it was louder 
than a legion of young pigs, all mounting tothe highest bar of the stye— 
it was more shrill than the shrieks of myriads of screech-owls, joining 
in one universal chorus over the slain upon the battle-field—and it was 
succeeded by several h arse voices from stentorian lungs, shouting with 
all their might. Instantly there was a response still louder, and the 
tramping of many heavy feet upon the stairs. : 

Up sprang the landlord, almost paralysed with fright, convinced that 
the house must be on fire, and thrusting his legs through the pocket 
holes of bis wife’s petticoat, and his arms through the legs of his small- 
clothes, he rushed out upon the landing-place, fullowed by his fat better 
half, enveloped in the counterpane, and ber finely be-ribboned day-cap, 





| (which, in spire of ber hurry, she bad found time to exchange for her 
| night-dress) hind part before. Oyen flew the bed room doors—out 


popped skulls enveloped in allcolours, shouting, ‘ Fire!” and “ Thieves!” 
—down came the waiters and hand-msidens, half undressed—up rushed 


| the cook, in the ostler’s boots—and such an assemblage as was congre~ 
| gated there upon that landing (whilst the banisters displayed many a 


railing head) was never seen before. There was a running to and fro 
in all directions. One cry, one universal cry prevailed, and “ What's 
the matter?” was asked and repeated by every tongue, except that of 
the langhing Captain S , who, in his foll uniform, looked over from 
his suite of apartments, and seemed to be quietly enjoying the sport. 
Every one cried to him for explanation—and as they raised their eyes, 
dolefully beseeching to his merry phiz, “ What's the matter?” was again 
uttered in all the different cadences of the vocal powers of humanity. 

“ Oh, don’t be alarmed,” said the Captain, soothingly, a# he shed upon 
them the light of a bewitching smile, “[ am sorry you have been dis- 
turbed—very sorry indeed—the idlers are not wanted,” 

“ For heaven's sake, tell us what's the matter, Captain S 
treated mine host—“ where are the thieves?” 

© Thiewes, Mr. 1’ responded the Captain, angrily, as he deecend- 
ed the stairs—“ thieves !—how dare you presume to use such epithets 
in reference to some of the best seamen in his Majesty's service. Take 
c 1e, sir, such insolence deserves severe cbastisement, and shall have it 
too, if it is repeated ;” and be drew himself up menacingly in front of 
he proprietor, who, already panic-stricken, retreated behind his wife. 

“ Do pray, if you cen, relieve our minds, Captain s ,”” implored 
the lady, and all hands joined in the entreaty. 

“ Certainly, madam,”’ responded the bowing Captain, ‘‘ shall be truly 








1” en- 








| happy todo so; and perhaps, as most present are landsmen, it may be 


of service to them to understand the difference, so as not to jump upom 
deck till they hear the hands turned up—I presume you allude to the 
piping tbat has recently been heard; I assure you it is always my cus- 
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tom when I have a command ashore—it was merely my boatswain’s | 
mates calling the starboard watch.”’ He looked up: “ Yo hoy there ! 
Jack, Bill, and Tom, where are you?’’ Out bolted three stout seamen 
from one of the rooms, who responded to their commander's hail with 
“ Aye aye, yer honour.” 

* Pipe down, my lads,” said the Captain; and bending low and cour- 
teously to the angry group, he withdrew to his apartment. The boat- 
swain’s mates put their calls to their lips, and then succeeded another 
shrill chirping whistle, that made many clap their hands to their dainty 
ears, lest, hearing the pipes, the drums should also begin to beat. As 
soon as they had done, the seamen disappeared, and, like the bursting 
out of a wasp’s nest upon an intruder, so was every sting now pointed at 
the landlerd; but he, guessing at the trick which had been played upon 
him, slunk away to his chamber, amidst the threats and denunciations of 
his guests, who, having vented their spleen, returned indignantly to their 
beds, and silence was restored. 

The face of the hall clock looked full of mischief, as the minute-hand 
swept round it, and old Time, &s he stood with his scythe upraised at the 
top, seemed vo be winking his eye at the bust of Momus, that ornament- 

the shade of the hall Jamp. Round circled the hand for the feurth 
time since the uproar—the obedient hammer proclaimed the fourth hour 
of the morning, when again arose those shrilly sounds—again the hoarse 
voices were heard, “ Ho!—the larboard watch ahoy !’’ three times re- 
peated ; once more there was the rattling and stamping on the stairs, as 
the officers of the dinner-party on the previous day, entering into the 
frolic of Captain S , ascended or descended with no very gentle tread. 
Sleep was murdered—out bundled the landlord again—doors flew open 
—vows of vengeance and denunciatory imprecations were bellowed forth, 
like shots from a dozen masked batteries. 


A glorious breakfast was, by especial order, arranged in the sitting. | 


room of Captair. S——, and thither, about nine o'clock, assembled the 
Captain’s guests of the day before, to laugh heartily at their night’s spree. 
As soon as they bad partaken of this morning meal, and had departed to 


their duty, the proprietor entered, and with a countenance in which | 


cunning and vexation were blended, he assumed a high tone, declaring 
that “he would not have his house—noted for its quiet and propriety— 
made the scene of such unseemly conduct.” 

“ My dear sir,” answered the Captain, mildly, “you quite mistake 

the thing—it is a universal practice that | have adopted, wherever [ 
engage a suite of apartments—I regret that it interferes with or incom- 
modes the gentleman who honour you with their confidence—but you 
must be sensible, my dear sir, that discipline is necessary in all well- 
regulated commands—your own establishment, for instance; and he 
looked superlatively innocent, as he shrugged his shoulders and spread 
out his hands. 
* “ Really, Captain S——,”’ responded the landlord, somewhat fiercely, 
through mistaking the gallant tar’s quiet demeanor, “ 1 neither can nor 
will suffer such things; my character—the reputation of my house—the 
comfort of my friends—” and he paced the room in fury. 

“ Very—very sorry,” returned the Captain, with perfect self-command 
—‘‘it would be a sad pity for your character, as proprietor, and the 
reputation of your hotel, to sustain injury ; and [ grieve still more for the 
annoyance of your friends; but it is utterly impossible for me to break 
old-established regulations; my men are so used to the thing, that my 
authority would be at stake if | were to discontinue it. 
your apartments for a month e 

« Merciful Heaven! and do you mean to continue this hideous, odious 
noise for a month, Captain S—— 1” demanded the terrified landlord. 

” Hideous, odious noise. Mr. ,”’ repeated the Captain, affecting 
surprise and wrath, “do you call those harmonious pipings? ‘ Hideous, 
odious noise!’”” He threw himself into a theatrical attitude, as he 
spouted with ranting vehemence, and advanced fiercely :— 

“*The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fi’ (he bawled ont) “ for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affection dark as Erebus: : 
Let no such man be trusted.’ ”’ 


I have hired 


“ He is mad, moon struck mad,” muttered the landlord to himself, as 
he retreated before the menacing Captain, who fullowed him round the 


room. ‘Captain S——, be pacified, I beg.” 

“Hideous noise, do you call it?” continued the Captain, his sword 
half drawn, and fierceness distending every feature of his agitated face 
as he bronght the landlord to a trot—“ hideous, odious noise, eh? Sir, 


‘ This music hath crept by me on the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air.’ ” 


“T wish the whistles were there now, with all my heart, Captain 
S——,” said the subdued man, almost out of breath, as he danced about 
the room. “Oh, do be calm, sir. 
tain grinned.) ‘The music was charming ;—now do hear reason. [ 
pray you to be calm.” 

“Calm, Mr. , calm!” repeated the Captain, rattling his sword 
against the table, and throwing his arms aboxt—“ it is impossible to 
listen to such libels on sweet melody and be calm. The rooms are mine, 
sir, for one mon:h—you will love the delicious Italian harmony of those 
Pipes long before that time expires. You shall have a full concert of 
them, Mr. ——. I will speak to the Admiral, to favour me with every | 
boatswain’s mate in the fleet; we must make shake-dowas in the rooms | 


| up stairs. 


Lord, what shall I do?” (The Cap- | 
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—oh, we will have glorious music—tickets issued—the ball-room full— 
I will act as leader;’’ and pulling a boatswain’s call from his waistcoat 
pocket, he began to biow close to the landlord’s ears. 

“Come, come, Captain S——"’ said the master of the hotel, “I 
plainly see how it is, and must own myself outwitted. Pay me one 
week’s rent for the rooms, and give them up; I will ask no more, and 
you shall have a receipt in full.” 

“Impossible !’ returned the Captain, with well-affected astonishment ; 
“‘T care nothing for the money, Mr. . my frigate will not be ready 
for sea these two months, and I muat keep my apartments for the time 
agreed upon. But I hope you will get the great room ready for the 
concert—thirty-six boatswains’ calls, with a running accompaniment of 
street-door knockers and scrapers—every officer in the fleet will attend ;”’ 
and having ordered dinner for twelve, he sallied forth to superintend the 
refitting of his ship. 

Away went Mr. to consult his lawyer; and he returned back 
with a long face, tc hear the lamentations and complaints of those who, 
having been deprived of their natural rest, were only just quitting their 
beds. He next went to the magistrates, but they could afford him no 
assistance; he had let his rooms, and they were no longer under his 
controul, unless any breach of the peace was committed. The poor man 
was half crazed, for inquiry had elicited the information that a more 
daring, dashing mad-cap than Captain S—— did not exist; but still ava- 
rice and covetousness were the leading principles of the landlord’s soul. 

At six o'clock a reund dozen sat down to an excellent dinner at the 
Captain’s table. Champagne abounded, and the trembling Mr. —— saw 
the whole party in a fair way to become uproarious, without the slightest 
prospect of being able to prevent what he dreaded must follow as @ 
natural consequence. The boatswain’s mateshad never left the rooms— 
they had as much grog as they could drink—the party reeled off to their 


| beds, and the watch was regularly called, and relieved as on the pre- 


ceding night. 

The following morning the landlord again remonstrated; he offered 
to forego the whole of the charge for rent, provided Captain S—— 
would withdraw his forces. But this he most resolutely refused—reite- 
rated his promise of getting up the concert, and declared that the thirty- 
six bsatswains’ mates were coming that very night to his rooms to 
practise. 

“I will not admit them, Captain S——! 
man—* I will not open my doors to them.” 

“I do not expect that you will so demean yourself, Mr. .” re- 
marked the Captain; ‘they can open the doors for themselves—thirty- 
six boasuns’ mates, the finest fellows in the fleet.’’ (He pulled out his 
call.) ‘ Oh, it will be delightful.” 

Away started the landlord oat of the room, more than ever convinced 
that the Captain was cracked, and well knowing, thatto attempt to resist 
three dozen beatswain’s mates, let loose upon a spree, would be the 
height of madness. Back again he came, fear gaining the ascendancy 
over avarice. ‘ Captain S ,”’ said he, ‘‘ my business will be ruined ; 
I am already threatened with several actions—my house will be deserted 
—the London travellers will no longer make it their home during their 
stay—several have already quitted for other hotels— what is it that you 
requite ?” 

*‘ Trequire, my dear sir, I ?’’ reiterated the Captain, in assumed amaze- 
ment—*‘ 1 do not comprehend your meaning—I| require nothing but the 
free use of my rooms, the exercise of an undoubted, undisputed privi- 
lege. The thicty-six boatswains’ mates will practise in this apartment.” 

“Not if I can help it,” returned Mr. , deprecatingly. “Ina 
word, Captain S , | will forego the whole rent, cancel your bill for 
the time you have been here, and give you and your friends a farewell 
dinner, if you will pledge your word of honour not to carty on your 
freak.” 

‘ But the thirty-six boatsuns’ mates,”’ said Captain S 
—‘‘1 have promised them ten guineas, and a 

“They shall have it—they ehall have it,” replied the landlord, in 
agony; ‘‘only give me your word there shall be nodisturbance. Dinner 
shall be ready at six o’clock, and the money shall be paid to your men 
Oh dear, I shall be ruined! Keep away the coofounded 
thirty-six; or, if you prefer it, a substantial repast shall be provided for 
them at the adjacent public-house, where they may afterwards blow their 
insides out if they like.” 

After some apparent reluctance on the part of Captain S , the 
proposal of the landlord was accepted, the dinners were given, the barge- 
men of the frigate personating the boatswain’s mates, each supplied 
with a call, and at midnight they assembled under the windows of the. 
hotel, to give the Jandlord a last pipe and three eheers before they re- 
tutned on board. Whether the proprietor was cured of his avarice I do 
not know, bat certain it is he never ceased to remember even to his last 
moments, the CaLLinc THe WartcH ! 

———[— a —— 


A REFLECTION. 


Considering the long and loud lament 
That Want and Misery and Hunger utter, 
Methinks a Father might be well content 
To spread his Children’s bread with Cambridge butter 


” 


vociferated the enraged 


, doubtingly 


Then what indignant phrases shall suffice, 
Within the compass of a song or sonnet, 

When wealth comes forward with its well spread slice, 
And asks our Poverty for sugar on it! 








BRAVE BOBBY. 


There was an American ship, called the ‘ Washington,’ bound for 
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China, filled with passengers: on board this ship was an officer of the | 
army, and his wife, with their only child, a litle boy of five years of age, | 


and a large Newfoundland dog, called * Bobby.’ 

Bobby was a great favorite with all the people in the ship, because he 
was so brave, so good tempered, and se fuany and playful. Sailors as 
well as passengers all liked brave Bobby. He would romp on the deck 
with any body that chose. Sometimes when the wind was calm, and 
the ship was going slow, he would jump overboard, and dash through 
the sea after a biscuit, or any thing else that might be thrown in for him. 

But his most constant, playmate was the little boy, the son of bis mas- 
ter. This boy was a merry little fellow, and as fond of Bobby as Bobby 
was fond of him. They used to make a fine noise in their droll games 
of play, rolling over and over each other like a couple of young porpoises. 
And though the little boy was rather rough in his frolics with Bobby, and 
hit him on the,head and back, yet Bobby was always gentle as a lamb 
to him. 


The voyage had been very safe and pleasant until within three days | 


eail of the Cape of Good Hope. Evening was coming on—the sun was 
setting in dark clouds, so that the dusk had commenced unusually early. 
The night-watch of the ship had been set and the wind had risen so that 
the ship was sailing very fast. The boy and the dog were romping to- 
gether, tugging each other, when on a sudden the ship gave a heavy roll 
and the child fell overboard splash into the deep sea. 

It had by this time become so dark that objects could not be dis- 
tinguished many yards distant. A general cry of ‘ A hand over!’ was 
made by the men on deck who saw the boy fall. Two or three men ran 
heaving down lines, and a stray coop that was found lying near the cap- 
stain, while the officer of the watch sung out to stop the ship. ‘ Bring 
the ship to,’ cried he, ‘or the boy is lost!’ 

This order was ecarcely given, when Bobby, now for the first time 


‘ Aye! aye!’ cried the sailors, and two of them held Bobby tight by the 
collar. Poor fellow! he thought he was to be left behind and he did not 
like it. He tugged, and hauled, and yelled, and barked, to get to his 
friends, but it was of no use. The boats put off without him. 

All the people in the boats, as well as those on board the ship, were 
eyeing Bobby with delight; and he had just reached mid way, between 
the ship and the boats, when the creature set up @ loud sbrill howl, and 
threw himself half out of the water. Every body thought he had got the 
cramp; but, oh, nu! the flash of white that glanced like lightning close 
against him the next minute, told the truth; and a ‘shark! a shark!’ 
sounded from boats to ship, and from ship to boats inene loudcry. All 
stood trembling, with their eyes fixed upon the unfortunate dog. The 
boats stayed still for an instant, the men resting upon their oars as if 
panic struck. But, again, in another instant, one of the boats was to be 
seen putting back, the men rowing with all their might. 

Poor Bobby! he kept swimming away right and left, now diving, and 
now doubling, as if he knew his danger, while every now and then he 
gave a short fierce how], and showed his grinders, never giving the vile 
shark time to turn on its back, which it 1aust do before it can give the 
deadly bite. 

The poor dog swam and dodged with a skill and speed, and maintain- 
ed the unequal contest, in a manner that surprised every body, but it was 
evident that his strength was nearly exhausted, when the boat which had 
put back came sufficiently near for him to bear himself called, and en- 
couraged to hold out longer. In this boat were his master, and the little 
boy, whose life the poor dog had saved three days before. They could 
now plainly perceive the great black fins and back of the shark, as he 
rosé every minute to the surface of the water, pursuing and trying to 
gripe the dog. The poor dog swam with all his might towards the boat 


| that was coming to save him. 


missing the child, gave a loud bark, and seemed to guess what had hap- | 


pened, cleared the taffrail like a shot: and the captain and boy’s parents 
with the other passengers, who had come on deck to learn the cause of 
the outery and bustle, saw the dog swimming away like a mad creature 
is the direction of the stern. 

It was too dark to see him distinctly, however he was dimly perceived 
to dive, and then dimly appear again above water, and snatch at some- 
thing. It was however too dusky for any body on deck to be sure what 
it was that he really saw. The dog was now out of sight, and nothing 
was visible but the surface of the water. The mother covered her eyes 
with her hand, and not daring to look out, fearful lest she should see the 
corpse of her darling child floating on the waves; while the father equal- 
ly unhappy, jumped into the jolly boat which the men in all haste had 
been getting ready, that he might spare no effort to recover his beloved scn. 

It was many minutes before the jolly boat could be lowered and man- 
ned, the men rowed with all their might in the direction they had seen 


Just as he nearly reached the boat, and could see and hear his master 
calling out, ‘Here, Bob! here,’ the shark turned on his back and opened 
its horrid jaws—‘ Poor Bobby, dear Bobby?’ shrieked the little boy; and 
a lad who stood at the head of the boat, hoping to save the dog, threw a 
bandspike that he held at the ravenous monster. But the lad was in 
such a flurry, from terror and anxiety, that he missed the shark, and the 
spike fell into the water. 

At this failure the child screamed aloud with agony of fright and sor- 
row, ‘Oh! save poor Bobby! save my dear, dear Bobby!’ and every 
body thought poor Bobby was gone, when the father of the child, who, 
ever since the boat had come within gunshot of the shark, had been 
watching for the proper opportunity to save the faithful dog, fired The 
gun was levelled with so true an aim, that he shot the cruel shark 
through the head and splintered those horrid jaws that were open ready to 
devour poor Bobby. The shark sank, the sea became tinged with blood, 


| and the officer throwing down the gun, stretched out his arms, and 
| ing the dog, exhausted with fatigue and terror, into the boat, before the 


the dog take at first. The darkness had so much increased, that the | - p 
| the boats, set up one loud shout of joy! ‘Hurra! hurra! joy, joy! 


sailors could hardly se*, and began to give the child up as lost. 
‘The father, in great misery, sat at the head of the boat, trying to see 
through the surrounding gloom, and listening anxiously to every sound. 


I hear a splasb,—I beara splash on the larboard quarter,’ cried he | 


starting up; ‘ pull on, be quick, it must be my child.’ 
The helmsman turned the tiller, the men pulled with redoubled force, 


and in a moment, the faithful Bobby, with the child in his mouth was | 
| tants of the islands, and 50 000 Negroes. Secondly the maritime war with 


alongside! Voor creatures, They were nearly spent when they were 
hauled into the boat. The father took the child in his arms, and the 
faithful Bobby sank down to the bottom of the boat, panting and almost 
ifeless. 

The men then rowed back to the ship. Great, indeed, was the 
mother’s joy when she saw her child, that she thought was gone forever, 
in the arms of his father and good Bobby with him also. They all got 
safe on board the ship again; and the father thanking the sailors for 
helping him recover his son, went down into the cabin with the mother, 
child, and dog. Every remedy was used that the doctor of the ship ad- 
vised to make the half drowned boy well again. 

Bobby, after he had shaken the water from his thick shaggy coat, could 
not be persuaded to leave the child’s side. There he stood and licked 
one of his little hands till the child became so much better as to be able 
to stroke and hug him as usual. Brave Bobby seemed as happy as any 
body, when both the father and mother hugged and praised him too. 
And when the boy could speak again, they made a happy little party in 
the cabin, where, before, all had been so sad. 

After this circumstance of saving the child’s life in so brave a manner, 
there was not a man on board that ship but loved the dog as a father 
might love his child and well did Bobby deserve it. 

At the Cape of Good Hope some of the passengers were to be landed, 
and among others, the master of Bubby, with his wife and child. All 
those who remained in the ship were very sorry to part with good Bobby 

The boats were prepared fur the passengers and their luggage. All 
those who were to leave had got into the boats, the lite boy was in his 
mother’s lap, and Bobby whom the sailors were holding, to pat and take 

2 kind leave of, was just going to leap into the boat afier Lis master, 
when the officer stuod up, and told the sailors to bold him tight by the 
collar, until the boats should have rowed some ways towards the shore. 

You will see what a strong swimmer Bobby is,’ said he; let us start 
before him and he will soon overtake us. When I hold up my handker- 
chief les him go.’ 


shark who was not quite dead, could again rise to the surface of the 
water. The child threw his arms around the poor dog’s neck: the 
sailors in the ship, who were all intently on the watch, and the men in 


Bobby is safe, the shark is killed; hurra! burra!’ 
a —— 

Bonaparte.—The German Journals contain the following sketch of 
the dreadful sacrifice of human hfe, from the wars of Bonaparte, since 
1801:—First, the war of St. Domingo, from 1801 to 1806, carried off 
60,000 French soldiers and sailors, at least 50,000 of the white inhabi- 


England, from 1802 to 1814, cost the two parties and their allies at least 
200,000 men. Thirdly, the Winter campaigning of 1803-4, which was 
short but very bloody, robbed the belligerent powers of 150,000 men, 
Fourthly, the war in Calabria, from 1805 to 1807, destroyed 100,000 men 
—IJt will not be rating too high the annual loss which this last war oc- 
casioned, as well to the French allies, to the English, the Spaniards, and 
the Portuguese, whether in battles or sieges, or by contagious diseases, 
or assassinations, or other disasters, to estimate it at 200 000 men. 
Fifthly, the campaigning in Germany and Poland, in 1809, swept away 
300,000 men. Sixthly, the campaign of 1812 cost France and her allies 
500,000 men, and Russia 300,000 men, in battles, in hospitals, in towns 
and villages which were buried, besides 200 000 Poles, Germans, and 
French, who were victims of the contagious diseases resulting from fae 
mine or bad nourishment. Seventhly, the campaign of 1813 destroyed 
450,000 men. Total, 5,800,000 men, in eleven years, which is more 
than half-a-million annually. This calculation dogs not include a great 
number of premature deaths, caused by the accidents of war, by fright, 


| despair, &c. 


—$——__ 
Beaurwutty Parueric.—A country editor thus gives vent to bis 
sorrows ia “ breathing numbers ’’— 
Oh, ever thus from childhocd’s hour, 
Ve've seen our fondest hopes decay ; 
Ve never raised a calf or cow, or 
Hen that laid an egg a day, 
But it was “ marked” and took avay '— 


Ve never fed a sucking pig, 
To glad us vith its sunny eye, 
But ven 't vas grown up fat and big, 
And fit to roast, or bo!l or fry— 
Ve couldn’t find it in the sty. 
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Brother Jonathan. 


NEBW-YORE, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1843. 


THE PEOPLE AGAINST THEMSELVES ! 
OR, A WORD OR TWO ABOUT AMERICAN TITLES OF NOBILITY. 

What are titles of nobility? Titles which, without being 
titles of office, are bestowed upon the few, to distinguish them 
from the many. 

Must they be established by law? By no means. 
self is no better than usage. Common consent is common law. 
And they, who are in the habit of conferring titles upon one 
another, in this country, do so, that they themselves may be 
distinguished by a title. 

Nor is it essential that the distinction should be hereditary. 
It is a title of honor—if it outlast the office—though it endure 
only for life: and always a title of honor, where it is granted 
or taken without office. 


Nor need it ever be accompanied by wealth, power, station, | 


or prerogative. It is enough that for some reason or other—no 


matter what—men have agreed to call up one of their number | 


to the House of Lords, by a title which lifts him above and 


sets him apart from his fellows: that title is either a nickname | 


or a badge of nobility. 

Well then—are the titles of Esquire, Honor, Honorable and 
Excellency, nicknames? or are they distinctions? and do they 
not indeed and in truth always belong to what are called the 
better classes in our country? Are they, or are they not, al- 
ways applied to men, who are not of the multitude? Are they 
not always taken—are they not always intended for distinc- 
tions? And are they not everywhiere so understood? Has it 
not already become almost a personal affront for a well bred 
man to address another by letter, without calling him Esquire ? 

But mister isa title, you say. Indeed! To the niggers and 
paupers—to the servants in hotels—and to the laborers along the 
highway, mister, a corruption of master, isa title. But how 
is it with the great body of the American people? Try it for 
yourself. Write a letter to any respectable merchant—or trades- 


man, or attorney, or member of Congress—and call Lim nothing 


but mister, if you dare. Ten to one you have to make an 
apology, or he doesn’t answer your letter—five to one it never 
finds him, or he is afraid to open it—and fifty to one, if you ever 
do get an answer, that you are astonished at the coolness of 
the language. 

Again—if to call a man squire is no more than calling him 
mister, Suppose you try that question with your bootblack, or 


any one else below the acknowledzed rank of a squire. Just | 


call them so in Broadway, and see what a figure you will cut, 
if you are overheard by the cabmen, or the foot passengers. 

Who then, are the Squires? Who! why, they are a class 
by themselves—many degrees above the people: and but a de- 
gree or two, at most, below the Honorables and the Excellen- 
cies. But how long will it be so? Justso long as the People 
are blockheads enough to bear it; and willing to do what is 
against law, that their children may be distinguished from the 
children of their next door neighbor—the Syuire—even from 
their birth. 

You cannot lift one of the people above the rest, even by name, 
without lowering the whole mass in alike proportion. Power 
is not to be generated at will, nor ever without cost somewhere. 
The platform pays for the mortar, and for every shell that is 
thrown—the Many for the Few—and the people for every thing 
they help to cast over their own heads. The social and the 
mechanical forces are regulated by the very same law. There 
must be compensation somewhere—and compensation there al- 
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| ways :s—though it may never be acknowledged. Every inch 


you gain is at the price of another inch lost in some shape—or 
of something yet more precious than that inch somewhere 
What is gained in power is lost in time—or perhaps in some- 
thing yet worthier of consideration—perhaps in eternity. Be- 
ware of titles and privileges, therefore. Though you may not 
have to pay for them, your children will—or, at the farthest, 
their children. The good families ; they, in other words, whose 
grandfathers were Squires, or Honorables, or Excellencies, will 


| possess the land; while they, whose fathers—if they ever had 
Law it- | 


any—were of the Nobodies that were mistered in their day, 
will have to stand afar off and be satisfied with the crumbs 
that fall from the rich man’s table—if they do not go further, 
and fare worse ; cr lifting up their eyes in torment, curse their 


| fathers for their blindness and folly. 


Werds are things ; and such words very terrible things. Joha 
Adams the Great—of course we do not mean John Quincy 
Adams—in his defence of the constitutions, goes a little out of 
_ his way to acknowledge that certain offices in New England 
were getting to be hereditary. If the father was a justice of the 
peace—the son was the first person thought of to fill the same 
| office after the father’s death. If the father went to the General 
| Court—the son fotlowed. In other words, the sins of the fa- 
ther’s were visited upon the children even to the third and 
fourth generation; and if the father’s ate sour grapes the son’s 
teeth were set on edge. But where was the far-reaching saga- 
city of that old statesman, not to foresee the inevitable tendency 
of such a practice? What! The People against themselves! 
Forging their own chains—and fettering their own offspring 
with a usage like this! Why such a law—or usage if you 
| will—once ackowledged, is acknowledged forever and establish- 
ed forever! And after two or three generations, he who may 

have been elected to Congress for life, or until he hath a son 
| old enough to take his place there, will have a vested right in 
perpetuity for them that are born of his blood—‘to him and 
his heirs, forever.” 

We were once asked by a very intelligent and well educated 
Englishman, a notary of the British empire, whether it was a 
fact that titles were hereditary in our country. What titles do 
you mean ? said we, wondering if he had ever read the Con- 
stitution of these United States, or knew anything of our laws. 

Why, that of General or Excellency? said the Englishman. 
Of course, we set him down for one of those British travellers 
who have gone about the world seeking whom they may de- 
vour, badgering our people at every turn, and belying them 
by the quire. Nevertheless, that he might have nothing to 
complain of, we undertook to set him right, by saying over the 
words of the Constitution. It was all in vain. He had been 
told, that in our country titles were plentier than anywhere 
else upon earth—and how were we to make him see the dis- 
| tinction we had set up in our wrath? How were we to per- 

suade him that they were good for nothing—that they were all 
make-believe—that nobody cared a snap for them: or that, in- 
asmuch as they were unauthorised by iaw, and as we had no 
heralds college, nor master-at-arms to regulate their usage, they 
were not so much titles as the shadows of titles—the “ coun- 
terfeit semblances” thereof? And if I had—what then ? How 
much better would he have thought of us—of our honesty— 
/ and of our manliness, think you, if we had cleared the matter 
up; and proved that our gold was pinchbec—our diamonds 
paste—and all our swans geese, and no great shakes at that ? 

Once a mortgage, always a mortgage, say the lawyers. 
Once a general, always a general, say we. And so with excel- 
lencies, and squires, and Governors, and Judges, and Honoura- 
bles. And what are they all but so many mortgages upon the 
| People,—upon their self-respect, their common-sense, and their 


| 
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honesty? Here are We, the builders of a mighty empire, fol- 
lowing hard after its fuunders—who waged war upon titles of 
every name and nature, (not required in office), here are Wr 
pretending to follow in their footsteps'—and yet if you took 
up a list of officers at a charitable meeting, or a certificate in 
favor of Brandreth or Morrison—Dr. Sewell—or a new razor- | 
strap, till within a year or two at furthest, you would find ever 
so many Honourables and Excellencies and squires upon every | 
page—with never a plain mister among the whole. And what 
does this fact prove—this single fact, of itself? Why, that the 
People, as a body, have so much respect for titles, however 
empty and profitless; that the venders of quack medicines,—of 
itch-ointment &c., find their account in showing how they stand 
with the magnates of the hour. These fellows are mighty 
shrewd—think you they would be at the charge. of printing a 
title at length—or even so much as a hair's breadth beyond the 
name—if it were not sure to pay ? What, then, are the people? 

But again—are these things to be passed by with a laugh ?— 
are they to be wholly overlooked? Are they “ trifles light as 
air”—not worth rebuking seriously? Men!—if you are men, 
bear with us a single moment, and then answer for yourselves. 

In the Supreme Court of these United States, all the Judges 
take it upon themselves to be called Honorables and your 
Honors. The very blanks prepared, under their own eyes, are 
soprinted. So with the District, and so with the Cireuit Courts. 
If you have a petition to present, as in bankruptey, you must 
either draw your pen over the words To the Hon. Tobias Q. 
Dunderhead, at the risk of being charged with a personal 
affront, or throw aside the blank, and write the name, with the 
addition of Judge of such or such a District—sure that you will | 
be thought more nice than wise, or intolerably squeamish, at | 
the best:—and this among the priesthood of that very temple 
where the constitution of the country is to be interpreted, vin- 
dicated, and upheld by oath ! 

And what are the consequences ?—why, that from the high- 
est to the lowest of all the ten thousand courts of our country, 
—from the highest Court of Errors down to the lowest Court of 
Justice,—(a very proper distinction, by the way)—the sitting 
magistrates—(why not setting and hatching magistrates—for 
many a justice of the peace, and many a judge of everything 
but peace, it were well to furnish with a pair of feather breeches 
for life)—insist upon being called your Honor, or, at any rate, | 
are called so, and never complain of the outrage; and the 
Court itself, when spoken of, or to, is ever the Honorable 
Court; and all the papers—the records—the writs—and every 
process that issues, bear the test of the Honorable somebody 
or other. Honorable Fiddlestick! Let us either give up our 
constitution—tear it in pieces, and scatter it to the four winds 
—and set fire to the Federalist and Keat’s Commentaries by the | 
hands of the common hangman--or cease to make it and our- 
selves a byword and a reproach, or a laughing stock to all the 
world capable of thinking! Let us either have titles—or not | 
have titles. If they are wanted, in God's name, let us have 
them—and of the best, not of the shabbiest! Away with that 
clog to the co.stitution !—to the fire with all the blasphemy 
we have uttered against titles in our Bills of Rights—our news- 
papers—our Histories—and our Fourth-of-July-orations ! (tau- 
tology, that !)—and let us consutute John Tyler, or somebody 
else, “a fountain of honor” for this great commonwealth of 
Nations. But if, on the contrary, they are not wanted,—and 
our Fathers were neither hypocrites nor fools—nor their sons 
both—let us have done with titles for ever and ever! Let us | 
be ashamed to give, and still more ashamed to receive them,— | 
that of squire, for example, the lowest rank of English nobility, | 
though looked upon as a mere title of courtesy—to which every 
stupid justice of the peace, and every blundering, helpless idiot, 








| 





or noisy blackguard in commission, are by law entitled—though 
attornies are not. 

But isthere any hope? Yes. Twenty-five years ago, George 
Washington was never mentioned, never, even in the North 


| American Review, but as George Washington, Esquire! How 


would the People bear thatnow? We have a book lying upon 


| our table at this moment, with a handsomely engraved title- 


page, bearing the words, “ Airs of Palestine, by John Pierpont, 
Esq.” On the very next page the same folly is repeated at 
full length—“ by John Pierpont, Esq.” Would Mr. Pierpont 
be guilty of such a thing now ?—not for his right hand. Even 
the “ Geoffry Crayon, Gent.” of Washington Irving, would 
hardly be tolerated now: most assuredly not, if the people 
mistook it for the author’s real name. 

Less than twelve years ago, at the organization of any society 


| at New York, (it was not altogether so bad in Massachusetts) 


every officer—and there were always enough and to spare of 
such cattle—was sure to be either a governor, a member of 
congress, a general, a president, or, at the very least, a squire ; 
and nineteen-twentieths of the whole batch would have the 
prefix of honourable or excellency to their names. 

Once a governor, always a governor! Once a squire, always 
a squire! Once a mortgage, always a mortgage. Hurra for 
the People! 

But how is itnow? Within a few years you see many a 
long list of names put forth after a public meeting at New 
York, without a single title—yea, without so much as a single 
mister among the whole. Be it so! The motive we under- 
stand well—but, nevertheless, be it so! These things will 
work their own cure, if mea will but consent to be serious. 
The time is near when we shall not be obliged to add a P.S. 
for having ventured to call an American the name he was bap- 
tized by, without the addition of Esguire—nor for having writ- 
ten mister before that of a Patrician, as we all do when 
addressing a Plebeian. Awake, therefore !—awake! ye that 
are the Judges and Rulers of the land! Set your faces against 
this perpetual affront to the constitution you are sworn to keep 
watch over—and God save the Commonwealth ! 

—_ 

Our Porice.—For two or three years past, the press of the 
city have, one and all, been demanding a reformation of the 
present police system—they have been continually fault-finding. 


| Ifa crime be committed in the city—it is in consequence of the 
| inefliciency of the police; if a Swartwouter escape, if a man 


be stabbed or shot in the street, or ifa child be run over by a 


| cab or an omnibus, the cry immediately is, “ where is the po- 
+ lice?” Now, we can’t go quite so far as this; still, we are 


bound to admit that the system is a disgraceful one; that the 
Tombs altogether, every department of it, is, as Mr. West 


| termed it the other day in the Court of Sessions, “ an Augean 
| stable,” and sadly in want of cleansing. We believe indeed, 


that there are scenes of iniquity practised within its walls, 
which the community little dream of, and would hardly believe 
if they should be disclosed; in short, that the system is cor- 
rupt, rotten to the very core. 

This is known to the Mayor and to the Common Couneil ; 
it has been a subject of discussion in the two boards. They 


have even gone so far asto call upon the District Attorney 
_ and others, to suggest new plans, which has been done, and 


with what result? The papers have been laid upon the table, 


_ or thrown under it, and are heard of no more; whilst the evils 


of the present system are becoming more and more apparent 
and lamentable proofs of its inefficiency daily and nightly af- 
forded. 

If the present Common Council would immortalize them- 


| selves—if they would really become benefactors of the city 
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they should at once introduce a new and efficient police system, 
—one commensurate with the requirements of a city like this— 
establish a day and night police—le: the property of citizens 


be guarded at all hours, and let an officer always be within | 


call, when his services may be required. Let active and effi- 


cient men take the place of the useless watchmen or chance 
watchmen, who now sleep away their time in watch or night- | 


houses, and be indeed the guardians of the night. Let the 
policemen have distinguishing marks or numbers by which 
they may be known and identified, if guilty of any delinquen- 
cy. Let not their remuneration depend upon the detection of 
crime, but rather let them be paid to prevent it; in one case 
they live upon the fruits of crime, and it is their interest to pro- 
mote it, as the stool-pigeon system clearly proves; in the other, 
their duties are specified, and the neglect of them brings down 
its punishment. Let the system have its controlling power to 
superintend the whole, and let all be placed beyond the intiu- 
ence of politics ; if not, no matter what the system may be, it 
can never be effective, and must fail to produce any continued 
beneficial results. 

At all events, let us have a reform; let a change take place 
of some sort, and whatever it is, we are inclined to think it 
must be for the better, since it is hardly possible it should be 
for the worse. 

ining 

Visitine Piaces.—The City of New York is blessed in its 
localities. Start in any direction you please, and you cannot 
fail to be brought up at some place offering all sorts of tempta- 
tions in the shape of “entertainment for man and beast.” The 
Third Avenue has its attractions, so has the Bloomingdale road. 
Hoboken again, with its Elysian Fields. Jersey City—no, that’s 
beyond the pale—but Staten Island abounds with delightful 
spots, and we don’t know of a more attractive one than the 
Pavilion on the summit of the hill, kept by Mr. Marfleet, ably 
seconded by his obliging and trim little wife. For a stroll, a tete- 
a-tete in a snug arbor, a wander in the woods, a commanding 
view of Jand and sea, a good dinner and any quantity of atten- 
tion, we don’t know a place we should prefer befure Marfleet’s. 
But this is only one among the constellation of suburban visit- 
ing places, and it is a consolation to those whose lightness of 
purse excludes them from Saratoga and other fashionable re- 
sorts, to know that such places as these are within their reach, 
where enjoyment is obtained at a trifling cost, involving no 
neglect of business, but its cares merely thrown off for a few 

hours, when Commerce shuts her day-book for awhile. 

They may talk of Saratoga, with its unpleasant waters, its 
shadowless street, its dry sands glistening in the sun, its heat- 
ed ball-rooms and its eternal ennui; give usa day’s relaxation 
from editorial toil, at some of the delightful spots we know of, 
with the blue above and the green below, and the blue sea 
just sufficiently far off to enable us to hear its gentle murmurs, 
and fashion may keep her votaries. For us—like old Cosey— 
we love to feel “ comfortable.” 

———<—s 
Gamp.ine-nouses.—It will hardly be believed that every 


night in this city, there are openfrom thirty to forty Faro Banks, 
besides a large number of inferior hells, where many a deluded 
youth has commenced a career of crime which has terminated 


in the States Prison. 


is made to suppress the one, or punish the other. 
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These places are wel! known to the | 
Police, as well as those connected with them, and yet no effort 
We have 
heard of a recent case in which a young man was robbed in one 
of these hells, of $273, and he has determined to bring the mat- 
ter before a criminal tribunal. We hope he will persevere in 
his intention, and not suffer himself to be bought off, as is uni- 
versally the case when such parties are threatened with prose- 





cution. Should it come to trial, it will afford an opportunity of 
| making an expose of these infamous places, and may lead to at 


least a partial suppression of them. 
—— 


Tue Storm.—The storm of Saturday night has done conside- 
rable damage in different parts of the country. The rain which, 
by-the-bye, came down as though determined, if possible, to 
| produce a second flood, a result it did not fail to produce so far 
as basements and cellars were concerned, has caused sad devas- 
tatior. At Newark, the brest-work dam of the canal was 
washed away, and let down an immense body of water 
into the canal, breaking away the bank, and from thence 
rushing through the streets, carrying everything before 
it. At Philadelphia, the loss sustained by the filling of 
the cellars,—bridges which have been swept away,—houses 
and barns blown down or injured by the lightning,—vessels 
disabled, &c., must be very great. Several lives have also 
been lost. Indeed the loss throughout that part of the country 
over which the storm extended, must be immense. 


peal 

Monument To Wasnineton.—We are pleased to learn that 
a subseription will ere long be made in this city, for the patrio- 
tic purpose of erecting a monument to the memory of Wash- 
ington. A bill incorporating the “ Washington monument 
association of the City of New York,” passed the Legislature in 
April last. The Corporation is composed of twelve of our 
most influential and wealthy citizens, and gives a sufficient 
guarantee that if the work be done, it will be well done. 

The plan is on the most extensive scale, and the estimated 
cost of the structure is not to exceed $400,000. This sum is to 
be raised by subscription of one dollar and upwards from the 
people of the United States. 


onpaleaiilgioapl sacs 

Mr. Biwpre has published a letter upon the States’ debts in 
general, and of Pennsylvania in particular. He takes the ground 
—and certainly his arguments are very plausible—that if the 
Government of England were to assume the stocks owned by 
English subjects, either by receiving them for taxes, or by pur- 
chase, it could sue them in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, judgments be obtained, and the public property of the 
States could be taken and sold to satisfy them. The letter is 
well and ably written, and will be read with interest on both 
sides of the Atlantic. We hope it may have sufficient force 
with the repudiators to compel them to act honestly. 


Cnn 

Exnreition oF ARTicLEs or Trape, Fine Arts, &c.—The 
new saloon of the American Museum is now thrown open as @ 
sort of fair, for the exhibition of manufactures, specimens, &c. 
The proprietor charges the exhibitors a trifling rent, and thus 
renders a double service, to them and to himself. We have no 
doubt it will prove highly attractive, and be found an excel- 


lent plan for bringing works of art, &c. into notice. 
—— 


Tue Attack on Mr. Wicxuirr.—The Court before which 
young Gardner was examined has pronounced him insane, and 
ordered that he be confined in the State Lunatic Assylum, till 
he has recovered his reason. 
| Let this example be followed, and the plea of insanity will 
| become less frequent. 











oe 

Stave Case.—James Johnson, a colored man, who has been five years 
at Princeton, N. J., and acquired a good character for industry and in- 
tegrity, was arrested last week as a fugitive slave from Maryland, and, 
upon a trial by Jury, the claim was sustained, and Johnson declared a 
slave. Much feeling was excited by this decision, and Johnson had 
many friends ; tut his freedom was finally purchased for $600—a weal- 
thy lady advancing $590 of it, for which Johnson agreed to work five 
years. 
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LOCAL NEWS. 


Benjamin Slater, a colered man, was tried before the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer in March last, and found guilty of setting fire to the store and 
dwelling house on the S. W. corner of Broadway and Anthony streets. 
His case was carried up on a bill of exceptions to the Supreme Court, 
which held the flaw in the indictment to be fatal—it appears that he was 
charged with setting fire to a house in the sizth ward, when the building 
is on the fifth ward side of Broadway, and consequently in that ward. 
The verdict was accordingly set aside, and a new trial allowed. 


| divided into two sub divisions. 


Tue Case or Strassinc.—Jebn Wallace and Emma Richardson, have | 


been fully committed for assaulting Dewitt Clinton Baker in Broadway, | 


with intent to kill. The girl says she was insulted by Baker, and used 
the knife in self-defence. 


Rereat.—The repealers held another meeting on Monday night at 
Washington Hall, ex-Judge Lynch presiding, there was considerable 
falling off in numbers and enthusiasm. 


Tue Lavinia Pinates.—Mathews and Babe, the two seamen who 
was arrested on the charge of murder and piracy on the high seas, were 
brought up for examination before Commissioner Rapelye on Tuesday. 
The evidence adduced was held sufficient to justify the committal of both 


priseners. 


The following is the confession of Mathews made to the person who 
arrested him :— 


Mathews stated that he was a seaman on board the schooner Lavinia, 
and sailed from Alexandria to Antigua on the Ist July. About July 14 
or 15, Babe and the mate had the night watch, Webster and himself be- 
ing below ; Babe called them up, and told how the Captain and mate, in 
a scuffle, had fallen overboard ; he then said he would take charge of the 
vessel and bring her into port; he stood on his course for about 24 hours, 
then changed it due west; he gave as a reason for such a course, that he 
intended to run for the nearest port. About 36 hours after he again 
changed to N. N. West, spoke a vessel, and was informed that Bermuda 


was the nearest port, and lay due west -New York N'N. W. This course | 
he kept on for a few days, when about the fourth day previous to leaving | 


the ship, he called Webster and Mathews to him, and then told them 
that it was necessary to help him to kill the cook, as he would certainly 
blab on them when they arrived in port. 


itself on Saturday (they left the vessel on Sunday) when he ordered us to 
‘tack ship’’ and sent the cook to haul aft the fore sheet ; while the cook 
was stooping down Babe took up a mallet and split his head open, and 
assisted by Webster, he hove the dead body overboard! Babe then 
cut open the floor of the cabin, in order to scuttle the vessel, but being 
baffled there, he went forward, and tore off the scaling and drove out the 
trunnel. This done; he ordered the long boat to be hove out, and the 
three then left the ship to her fate, and landed at Seconnet Point, oa the 
southwest ead of Rhode Island. 


A man has been arrested, and is now in the prison at Rome, in this 
State, supposed to be Webster, the third party in this dreadful tragedy. 


He admits that he came on with the others in the Massachusetts, but 
denies that he was on board the schooner. 


Tue Disrrict AttorNeY.—A motion was made in the Court of | 


Sessions, on Monday, for a bill of exceptions, in the case of Margaret 
Wabson, convicted of grand larceny, on the ground that at the time of 


Whiting having tendered his resignation to the County Court, which 


was filed, and therefore accepted. It is said that the Court entertains 


the same view, and that the motion will be granted ; if so, all the con- | 


victions during the last two terms will have been illegal, and the lawyers 
will have rare work. 

Arsox.—Two colored women, who were employed as servants in the 
family of Mr. James, 237 Broad way, have been committed to prison on the 
charge of robbing and setting fire to the premises on Sunday aight last. 


Fortunately the fire was soon discovered and extinguished without much | 


damage. Some valuable property belonging to Mr. James, was found 
in the possession of the two girls, and there is little doubt but that the 
arson was attempted to cover the theft. 

The yellow fever is said te have been fatal in one or two cases, on 
board a vessel just arrived at the Quarantine at Staten Island. We have 
no doubt but that the usual precautions will prevent the disease from 
spreading beyond the vessel. 





| streets by the city. 
Webster advised to take a pi- | 
lot on board ; Babe refused, and watched his opportunity ; this presented | 


as follows: A justice of the peace, two captains of police and the ne 


| ceasary number of policemen, to form two divisions of the watch for the 


ward, and two constebles to be residents, are to be elected by each ward 
with the aldermen, &c. The Justice @ourt to have all the powers, both 
civil and criminal, now possessed bythe Assistant Justices Ward Courts, 
and by the Special Justices, to preserve the peace. Alderman, Assist- 
tant, Justice of, and Assessors of the ward, to be council of the ward. 
Captains and Policemen to possess all the criminal powers of Mayor's 
Marshal, co-extensive with the City and County of New York, to be 


A day police is te be formed, to enter 
upon their duties when the night watch is discharged. 


The people of the city and ceunty, by general ticket, shall elect the 
Mayor, a Chief of Police, and the heads of the several departments of the 
City Government, the head of the department to appoint his subordinates. 

The Mayor closes his communication with the following remark :-— 

This system perfectly separates Legislative and Executive power. It 
takes from the Common Council all patronage, consequently no extra- 
neous influence will be brought to bear upon the election of Alderman 
and Assistant. They will be elected for their capacity to fill the duties 
of the office, not for the offices and the patronage they have to bestow. 
All executive officers are elected by the people, and immediately respon- 
sible to them for the faithful performance of their duty. The Police 
would be be perfectly effective—each ward being guarded both day and 
night by citizens of the ward—every inhabitant of the ward would be 
known—suspicious places would be marked, and a stranger appearing at 
an urausual hour, would be looked to. This knowledge would enable a 
smalier number of men efficiently to perform the service than are now 
employed. 

Police Bills of Costs.—A resolution, compelling clerks of police to 
place a written list of fees in each police office, and also to furnish, when 
required, a bill of costs to each person demanding it having business at 
said office, was adopted. 

A report was adopted recommending the erection of a hospital at 
Blackwell’s Island, it being intended to remove the present one from 
Bellevue to that place. 

A suitable builder is to be employed to superintend the construction of 
the work, and $1000 was appropriated to purchase materials. 

Cleaning Streets.—The Board of Assistans concurred in the ordi- 
nance from the Board of Aldermen, providing a mode for cleaning the 
With some improvements it is pretty much on the 
old plan. The sweepers are to have one dollar per day. 

rr 

Tue Apotto AssociaTion.—We have been shown a highly- 
finished engraving, by Mr. S. A. Schoff—the subject, “ Caius 
Marius on the ruins of Carthage”—which, as a work of art, 


will bear comparison with the best of the day. It has been 


_ issued to the different members of the Apollo Association, of 


this city,—the merits of which we intend to bring fully before 
the public very soon. 


a 


The beautiful suspension-bridge at Fairmount, near Philadel- 
phia, was destroyed by the flood on Saturday night. No less 


| than twenty-seven lives were lost in the neighbourhood of 


Doises oF THE Common Counctt.—His Honor, the Mayer, commu- 
nicated a plan ef an act to be presented to the ensuing Legislature, for 


the better regulation of the police of the city. The principal features are 


Chester. 
Tre New Yor Trave Sate.—The thirty-eighth New York Trade 


| Sale of books, stereotype plates, stationary, &c., will take place by Bangs, 
her indictment, the office of District Attorney was legally vacant, Mr. | 


Richards & Platt, 196 Broadway, August 28th, and following days. 
The catalogue occupies 140 pages. 
- ——— 
Rev. Orville Dewey, of the Church of the Messiah in this City, was to 
leave Liverpool, homeward bound, in the steamship of the 5th instant. 
° EE 
The degree of LL. D. was conferred upon the Hon. Wm. Kent, of our 
Circuit Court, on Wednesday, the 2d inst., at Geneva College Com- 
mencement—at which there were eight graduates. 
—— 
Batts.—The advocate of Moral Reform comes out in a savage 


manner against Balls—the intermingling of sexes for the pur- 
pose of dancing. What will our fair belles say to the follow- 
ing. Terpsichore may shut upshop, and Parker isa ruined man. 


“And such they stand, the abhorrence of heaven, and the joy of heH- 
In the grand arsenal of Satan, there is no more formidable armor for the 
destruction of the souls of young and unsuspecting females; and in the 
dread solemnities of the judgment day, the ruined votaries of balls will 
stand in trooping multitudes before the throne of the Eternal, cursing 


| their own destructive folly, and calling on the crumbling universe to 


conceal their shame and guilt, while the wailiags of their endless wo 
| will swell the undying tortures of eternity.’’ 
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_——_—- 


OUR STORIES. 


Our present number is enric hed with another very beautiful story from | 


the pen of Mr. McLeod. 
instructive moral. 
We also present another chapter of John Neal’s story, “‘ Ruth Elder.” 


It is of peculiar interest, and conveys a most 


The developements every chapter brings forth, serves but to whet the 
appetite. We hope for the future to continue it weekly. 

“ The Polish Boy,” By Mrs. A. 8S. Stephens, is full of pathos and 
beauty ; indeed, we think we may point confidently to the present num- 
ber of the Brether Jonathan, for a proof of the talent which is engaged 
upon it. 
to systein the high repotation this journal has obtained. 

nomena 
LITERARY. 

Unirorm Epition oy THe various Writines or Consetivs Mar- 
THEWs.—The 5th part of this work is issued by Mr. Beach, Sun Office, 
being the continuation of “ Puffer Hopkins.” 


Baxxrurt Stores. Edited by Harry Franco. Jobn Allen, 139, 
Nassau, has issued the 4th number of that capital story, “‘ The Haunted 
Merchant.”’ Price 18 cts. 


Americas Navat BroGraray. Part the fourth of this interesting 
work has been sent to us by Burgess & Stringer, Broadway. 


Piotorniat History or tHe Unirep States. The same publishers 
have forwarded us No. 5 of this work. The character of the work is in 
itself sufficient to commend it to every American. It is beautifully got 
up, and when completed, will form an elegant and valuable volume. 

THE DRAMA. 

We expressed some doubts last week, as to the proposed alterations 
of the Park Theatre, but we perceive the carpenters, &c., are busily 
engaged, and we are assured that extensive improvements, outwardly 
and inwardly, will take place ; indeed, if the plan is carried out, it will 
be the prettiest theatre in the country. It is said that the season will 


commence early in September, but this is doubtful. Nothing is yet 


known of Simpson’s movements—the Great Western will most likely | 


furnish us with information. 

Messrs. Mitchell & Corbyn are on the qui vive preparing for the next 
winter's campaign, which commences, we understand, on the 4th Sept. 
No doubt Mr. Mitchell is fully aware that increased exertions will be 


demanded next season, and we require no other proof of his ability to | 


meet all exigencies than his past successful career affords. His company 
will be greatly strengthened, and novelties of a peculiarly startling cha- 
racter will be forthcoming. 

Niblo, by means of the Ravels, has found, we presume, the last week 
the best of the season; the house has been crowded to the ceiling every 
night they have played. We understand a new pantomime is in rehear- 
sé!. Mozulme has been reproduced, and with quite as much success as 
when brought out last season, notwithstanding the dreadful way it was 
murdered at the Bowery. It is really a very clever piece, ant every- 
thing is done so perfectly, that one cannot wonder at its continued 
attractiveness. 

On Wednesday night the vaudeville of “the Blue Domino” was pro- 
duced, and introduced to the audience Mrs. Hunt and Mr. John Sefton. 
The piece is an old acquaintance disguised under a new name, being the 
same as played at the Olympic last season, under the title of Anthony 
and Cleopatra, with Mrs. Timm and Walcott. Not the same, we beg to 
say, but an entirely different version of it, unlike the other in everything 
except the scene. As playej at Niblo’s, we are bound to say it was a 
decided failure—the unfunny manner of Mr. Sefton—bis laboured 
attempts to give the most commonplace language point, and his shameful 
vulgarity, ought to bave damned the piece (technically epeaking). Nor 
was Mrs. Hunt the Diana to our mind—she is unsuited to the character, 
and the character unsuited to her. 
positively shocking. 

The vaudeville of “He's not a Miss” followed, and we could be very 
severe upon that performance also, but we shall see the company agains 
and then speak of them individually. We would merely remark that Mr. 
Davenport played his part very well, and Mr. Vaché, in the little he had 
to do, was really excellent. 

The Bowery is, we understand, closed for the present—cause not 
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We assure our readers, that our best exertions will be given | 


The singing of both parties was | 








| known; it is fair to presume, however, that it is from want of patron- 
| age. The Chatham has now entered into strong competition with it, 

and having really a talented company, it will doubtless prove a formida- 

ble rival. We have every sympathy for the enterprising manager, who 
has certainly exhibited a dauntless spirit, and an energy worthy ef the 
cause. Had he been placed in different circumstances, we have no 
doubt he would have dignified rather than degraded the drama. Many 
of the brutal and disgusting exhibitions which have taken place upon 
his stage, must have been repugnant to his feelings, and he cannot fail 
to deplore them now, since the results they have produced are so disas- 
trous. If we did not consider it a hopeless task, we would recommend 
a regeneration of this theatre also, but its character is gone beyond 


redemption, we fear—the Park will seal its fate. 


ATTEMPT TO MURDER A wire.—Lyttleton Stevens, a seaman, has 
been committed for trial, on the charge of assaulting his wife with intent 
to kill. She lived in service at 731 Broadway, where he went a few even- 
ings since, and some difficulties between them having previously taken 
place, he demanded if she would live with him. She replied that she 
would rather end her days with the family. He then said, “ you shall 
now end your life with them” —knocked ber down and commenced jump- 
ing upon her. He then struck her on the head and limbs with an iron 
| bolt till she begged for her life. She fortunately made her escape through 

the window and the brute was secured. 


to 
A man named Rushton from Philadelphia has been arrested, supposed 
to have been concerned in the robbery of the Porter of the Long Island 
Bank about six months ego. 


| 

} 

| 

| —— 

Tus Pepgstrias Marcu at Cuersea —Ibe Boston Transcript of 

| Monday says that Elworth and Fogg were that morsing summoned to 
the city as witnesses before the grand jury. To keep up the time, of 

| walking 1000 miles in 1000 hours, they walked once or twice round the 
common. After they had given their testimony, they returned to Chelsea, 

| and resumed their work in the Park as before. The purport of their 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 


being summoned has not yet transpired. 
— 


Cunistina Cocuran —It appears that some unexpected difficulties 
have arisen in this case, which will delay the decision therein longer than 


was expected. 
EE 


Tue Crors.—Throvghout Maryland, the Corn crop is greatly benefit- 
ed by the recent rains, and now promises well. Ta South Carolina, it is 
| also thrifty. In Southern [llinois, where the Wheat has been considered 
very poor, the yield is better than was expected. 

Cotton was picked in Georgia on the 16ch ult. The crop looks well, 
both there and in South Carolina, until the late rains. The caterpillar 
was destroying it in Florida, and rain in Louisiana. 

vaseline 

The North Carolina Election, for nine members of Congress, was held 

on Monday last. The returns just received indicate the success of one of 


the Whig candidates. 


— 

Yettow Fever—New Onveans.—The report of the 27th ult., from 
the Charity Hospital, was—Admitted, 1; discharged, 0; died, 1; cases 
For the 28:h—Admitted, 2; died, 1; in hos- 


received to this date, 5. 
pital, 6. 


StartLinc.—At the late dinner given by the Duke of Wellington, on 
the anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, it is stated in the papers that 
the Duke sat at the head of his table, with His Royal Highness, Prince 
Albert, on his right band, and GenERAL WasHINoTon on his left! By 


a curious coincidence this is the name and title of an old Prussian officer 


then ena visit to London. 
a 
There is a turtle in East Middleburgh more than 100 years old. It 
was caught and marked in 1747 by John Williams, and has been seen 


This year it was found by Jonathan 





| and marked at different times since. 
| Scule. 

“‘ War to the palace and peace to the cottage,” was the principle of 
the French revolution, says the tory Alison. It would be quite as near 
the truth to say that “peace to the palace and war to the cottage,” was 
the principle of the hoary despots whose oppressions and vices caused it 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Navy Orders —Commander W. H. Gardner to command the Law- 
rence. Lieut. W. T. Smith from the Washington Yard te the depot of 
Charts. Lieut. A. Chandler to the Falmouth. Passed Midshipman 
D. Gibbon from the Pheenix to the receiving ship Norfolk. Passed 
Midshipman A. Amnen from the receiving ship at Philadelphia, leave 
till 25th inst., then to Savannah. 

The U. S. brig Dolphin, Commander James D. Knight, arrived at 
Key West on the 15th ult., all well. 


The United States ship Columbus, Com. Morris, was at Madeira on 
the 22d June, to sail for Rio Janeiro next day—all well, 

U. S. ship of the line Delaware, Com. Morgan, from Lisbon, arrived 
at Gibralter June 25, 

There are now lying in Norfolk harbor the Pennsylvania, Levant, 
Decatur, Ontario, brig Oregon, and schooners Phenix and Ou-ka-hy-e. 
At a short distance from them is the splendid steam frigate Missouri, 
just arrived. 

The frigate Savannah is to go to the Pacific, commanded by Capt. 
Hollins. She is to be the flag ehip of Commodore Dallas. 

The French steam frigate “Gomer” arrived at Dominica on the 6th 
ult. The G. is employed in carrying a Government commission through 
the British isles in search of information relative to the working of the 
royal mail steam packets. 

The immigrant ship Fairy Queen arrived at Trinidad, on the 28th, 
from St. Helena, with 195 captured Africans on board. 

From the West Indies.—Death of Purser Stevens.—The Nassau 
Gazette of 14th ult., says: —“It is our painful duty to record the death 
of Frederick Sevens, Esq., purser of the U. S. brig Boxer, now laying 
in our harbor. Mr. Stevens was the son of the late Captain Holdup 
Stevens, of the U. S. Navy, and had just entered the busy stage of life, 
being only 25 years of age. He was taken iil of fever on the 10:h inst., 
and died yesterday. 

The U.S. brig Bainbridge arrived at Laguayra the 17th July—all well. 

———__- 


Gave on Lake Erie.—An Extra from the office of the Buffalo Courier 
of Saturday, gives the following items of intelligence of the late gale on 
Lake Erie: 


“ Brig Major Oliver encountered a very severe gale of wind on Friday 
night, while off Southport, from the northeast. She sprung a leak, but 
she was got in, and they are now taking her cargo out to repair damages 
sustained. Schoozer N. C. Baldwin, fetched up on the bar, but finally 
bounded over and fell to leeward of the pier, where she lost her rudder, 
and sustained some damage: but she was got in, making considerable 
water. Schooner Toledo, loaded with wheat and flour, in consequence 
of the gale, run fer Chicago, struck on the bar and pounded so much as 
to spring a leak, and was got in with difficulty, where she sunk in nine 
feet water; cargo very much damaged. Schooner Caledonia, inthe gale, 
sprung her main-mast, but got safe in port, where she will have to remain 
until she gets a new one from St. Joseph.” 

Hatt Storm. —A correspondent informs us that on Saturday last, a 
tremendous hail-storm passed over the Governors Road, about six or 
eight miles east of Woodstock. The hailstones, or rather lumps of ice, 
were of extraordinary size—one which he measured, after it had been 
considerably reduced by melting, being five inches in circumference, and 
covered with jagged points. They stripped the apple and other fruit 
trees of their fruit; many trees were broken down in the woods, and 
fences overturned, &c., by the fearful hurricane which accompanied the 
hail storm, which is supposed to have extended about a mile in breadth, 
and to have been much more violent towards the north. We have not 
heard of any lives being lost; but we fear that the crops in the track of 
the sterm must have been more or less injured. There was nothing of 
the hind at Woodstock ; but the day was excessively sultry, with a slight 
shower of rain, and thunder inthe distance.—[ Woodstock Herald. 

——— re 

A family consisting of a man and his wife, with three small children, 
passed through our village on foot, last Tuesday, on their way to Platts- 
burgh. They came from Indiana, and had travelled over seven hundred 
miles on foot! Their whole effects were stowed in a wheel-barrow, the 
youngest child astride of them, which was wheeled by the man, as they 

trudged on their way, and all seemed far more happy than many a cotta- 
ger.—Cataraugus Whig. 


There were 4,000 persons at Saratoga on Sunday ; 1,000 at Castellan’s 

Concert on Saturday evening. 
i 

Pirovettes.—* Don’t tell me,’’ said my uncle “ of your Operatives 
(he meant Opera dancers) who spin about like teetotums or peg tops. I 
am for none of your whirligigs. It isa mere tour de force, to show how 
many revolutions they can make on one leg; and nine times in ten the 
performer, especially a male one, shows by his face, at the conclusion, 
what a physical exertion it has been. The best dancers are sparing of 
such manceuvres ; for they know that any appearance of effort is fatal to 
Grace, When I say the best dancers, | mean such Artistes as Taglioni, 
and others of the same schvol; who, by the way, always seemed to me 
to deserve the same encomium that King Solomon bestowed on the lilies 
—they Toit not, neither do they sPin. 


ne 


Names anp Nick-NaMms oF THE SEVERAL Srates.—As every State 
in the Union, except Alabama, has, in addition to its regular name as 
baptised for history, a more characteristic designation for every-day use, 
and as these work-day names, very ofien used, are notin all cases under- 
stoud, we copy the following list, for the benefit of such as are not 
familiar with them : 

Massaschusetts 


Bay State 
™ ! Rhode Islaed 


Plantation State 


5 Vermont, Banner, or Gceeen Mountain Boys 

& \ New Hampshire Granite 

? | Comentag Freestone 
Maine Lumber 
New York Empire 
Pennsylvania Keystone 
New Jersey Jersey Blues 
Delaware Little Delaware 
Maryland Monumental 
Virginia Old Dominion 
North Carolina Rip Van Wink'e 
South Carolina Palmetto 
Georgia Pine 
Ohio Buckeye 
Kentucky Corncrackers 
Alabama 
Tennessee Lion's Den 
Missouri Paukes 
Illinois Suckers 
Indiana Hoosiers 
Michigan Wolverires 
Arkansas Tooth Pickers 
Louisiana Creole 
Missisippi Border Beagles 
Florida Territory Albany Adv. 


Se 

An Extraorpinary Birp.—The following, which we derive from @ 
Boston friend, who assures us thatit is a ‘ statement of a veritable occur- 
rence,’ we can very readily believe. Indeed, we have never been able to 
doubt any thing which a bird might say, since we heard Uncle Bezonnet’s 
‘Poor Mino,’ in Nassau street, laugh, and sing, and exclaim ‘Good 
morning !’ ‘ What's yourname?’ ‘ Uncle John! Uncle John! somebody's 
in the store ;’ and then, changing his tone, remark, what nobody could 
deny, ‘ What an extraordinary bird!’ But to his ‘ Boston contemporary :’ 
‘I came across @ pious parrot the other day, while strolling down to- 
ward the wharves. It was the first of the class I had ever seen. I was 
just passing by a sailor boarding-house, when I heard, several times re- 
peated, the words, ‘The Lord ha’ massy on Poor Poll, a sinner! 
Lord ha’ massy! Amen!’ Turning round, | perceived they were utter- 
ed by a parrot in a cage, who with one claw drawn up on her breast, 
head bent reverently down, and eye cocked solemnly upward, was now 
following her ejaculations by the most piteous moans. Talking parrots 
are generally sad creatures, and seldom very choice in their language, 
* But here,’ thought I, ‘is an exception; and surely, a race which has in 
it even one individual capable of attaining to a knowledge of its utterly 
depraved condition, cannot be altogether lost.’ What seemed to me to 
be the more remarkable, was the fact that such knowledge should have 
been attainable in a sailor boarding-house, in one of the most vicious 
streets of the city. While these thoughts were passing through my mind, 
the parrot had been eyeing me with an eager, sidelong glance, as if she 
were quite ready for a chat, and waited only for me to begin it. ‘ Pret- 
ty, pretty Poll!’ said I, stroking her head gently with the end of my 
cane; ‘ Polly have a biscuit?’ ‘ Yes, G—d d—n you! hand over!’ 
was the sharp, quick reply.— Knickerbocker. 

——a—_ 

CuiericaL Brevity.,—The Barre Gazette gives the following story. 
Dr. Emmons, formerly of Franklin, and Dr. Griffin, once of Andover, 
and afterwards President of Williams College, were eminent divines of 
the orthodox school in this state, and personal friends. The former 
published a sermon many years age, upon some doctrinal point (the 
Atonement, we believe) which was not well received by many of his 
brethren, and Dr. Griffio, among the rest. The following correspondence 
took place between these two which for its pith and brevity is worthy of 
preservation. 

Dr. Griffin wrote to Dr. Emmons: 

Dear Sir—I have read your sermon upon the Atonement, and have 
wept over it. Truly yours, E. D. Gairris. 

Dr. Emmons replied instanter: 

Dear Sir—I have received your letter relative to my sermon and have 
laughed over it. Yours truly, Natu't Emmons, 

It is not known that the correspondence was continued any further. 

—[— 


Goop Cause ror Discontinutne a Sort.—A lawyer in Pittsburg re- 
cently observed to the bench—* If your Honor pleases, we will disconti- 
nue that suit; the plaintiff is a bankrupt, and the defendant was sent to 
the Penitentiary at the Jast term of the Criminal Court.” “ Very good 
and substantial reasons,” said his Honor, and the suit was dismissed. 

——— 

A Debating Society near Waterville, Me., says the Blade of that town, 
recently discussed the following important question :—“ Does lightning 
fall down, or is it fired off 7" 
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THE POLISH BOY. 
BY MRS. ANN 8, STEPHENS. 


Whence came those shrieks, so wild and shrill, 
That cut like blades of steel the air, 

Cansing the creeping blood to chill 
With such sharp cadence of despair ? 


Once more they come, as if a heart 
Were cleft in twain by one quick blow, 
And every string had voice apart 
To utter its peculiar woe ! 


Whence came they? Frem yon temple, where 
An altar raised for private prayer 

Now forms the warrior’s marble bed, 

Who Warsaw’s gallant armies led. 

The dim funerea) tapers throw 

A holy lustre o’er his brow, 

And burnish with their rays of light 

The mass of carls that gather bright 

Above the haughty brow and eye 

Of a young boy that’s kneeling by. 


What band is that whose icy press 

Clings to the dead with death’s own grasp, 
But meets no answering caress,— 

No thrilling fingers seek its clasp? 


It is the hand of her whose cry 
Rang wildly late upon the air, 

When the dead warrior met her eye, 
Oatstretched upon the altar there. 


Now with white lips and stony eye 

She murmurs forth her misery. 

But hark! The tramp of heavy feet 

Is heard along the gloomy street. 

Nearer and nearer yet they come, 

With clinking arms and noiseless drum. 
They leave the pavement. Flowers that spread 
Their beauties by the path they tread, 
Are crushed and broken. Crimson hands 
Rend brutally their blooming bands. 

Now whispered curses, low and deep, 
Around the holy temple creep. 

The gate is burst; a ruffian band 

Rush in, and savagely demand, 

With brutal voice, and oath profane, 

The startled boy for exile’s chain. 


The mother sprang with gesture wild, 
And to her bosom snatched the child ; 
Then with pale cheek and flashing eye, 
Shouted with fearful energy— 

“‘ Back, ruffians, back! nor dare to tread 
Too near the body of my dead, 

Nor touch the living boy. I stand 
Between him and your lawless band. 
No traitor he. But listen! I 

Have cursed your master’s tyranny. 

I cheered my lord to join the band 

Of those who swore to free our land; 
Or, fighting, die; and when he pressed 
Me for the last time to his breast, 

I knew that soon his form would be 
Low as it is, or Poland free. 

He went and grappled with the foe, 
Laid many a haughty Russian low; 

But he is dead—the good—the brave, 
And I, his wife, am worse—a slave. 
Take me and bind these arms, these hands, 
With Russia’s heaviest iron bands, 





And drag me to Siberia’s wild 
To perish, if 'twill save my child.” 





““ Mad woman, stop!” the leader cried, 
Tearing the pale boy from her side; 
And in his ruffian grasp he bore 
His victim to the temple door. 

“ One moment!’ shrieked the mother, “ one— 
Can land or gold redeem my son? 
If so, I bend my Polish knee, 
And, Russian! ask this boon of thee. 
Take palaces, take land, take all; 
But leave him free from Russian thrall. 
Take these ’—And her white arms and hands 
She stripped of rings and diamond bands, 
And tore from braids of long black hair 
The gems that gleamed like star-light there ; 
Unclasped her brilliant coronal, 
And carcanet of orient pearl ; 
Her cross of blazing rubies last 
Down to the Russian’s feet she cast. 


He stooped to seize the glictering store— 
Upspringing from the marble floor, 
The mother with a cry of joy, 
Snatched to her leaping heart the boy ! 
But no—the Russian’s iron grasp 
Again undid the mother’s clasp. 
Forward she fell with one long cry 
Of more than mother’s agony. 
But the brave child is roused at length, 
And breaking from the Russian’s hold, 
He stands a giant in the strength 
Of his young spirit, fierce and beld. 


Proudly he towers ! his flashing eye, 
Se blue, and yet so bright, 

Seems kindled from the eternal sky, 
So brilliant is its light. 


His curling lip and crimson cheeks 
Foretell the thought before he speaks. 
With a full voice of proud command 
He turns upon the wond’ring band.— 


“Ye hold me not, no, no, nor can ; 
This hour has made the boy a man. 
The world shall witness that one soul 
Fears not to prove itself a Pole. 

I knelt beside my slaughtered sire, 

Nor felt one throb of vengeful ire ; 

I wept upon bis marble brow— 

Yes wept—I was a child—but now 

My noble mother on her knee 

Has done the work of years for me. 
Although in this small tenement 

My soul is cramped—unbowed, unbent, 
I’ve still within me ample power 

To free myself this very hour. 

This dagger in my heart! and then 
Where is the boasted power of men?” 
He drew aside his broidered vest 

And there, like slumbering serpent’s crest, 
The jeweled haft of poignard bright, 
Glittered a moment on the sight.— 

“Ha! start ye back? fool, coward, knave ! 
Think ye the knife my father gave 
Would drink the life-blood of a slave ? 
The pearls, that on the handle flame, 
Would blush to rubies in their shame ! 
The blade would quiver in thy breast, 
Ashamed of such ignoble rest! 

No; thus I rend the tyrant’s chain, 
And fling him back a boy’s disdain!” 





———— EE 
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A moment, and the funera} light 
Flashed on the jeweled weapon bright. 
Another ! and his young heart’s blood 
Leaped to the floor, a crimson flood. 
Quick to his mother’s side he sprang. 
And on the air his clear voice rang.— 


“ Up, mother, up!—I'’m free—I’m free ! 
The choice was death or slavery ; 
Up, mother, up!—look on thy son— 
His freedom is forever won ! 
And now he waits one holy kiss 
To bear his father home in bliss ; 
One last embrace, one blessing, one ! 
To prove thou knowest what I have done. 
No look! no word! Canst thou not feel 
My warm blood o’er thy heart congeal ? 
Speak, mother, speak—lift up thy head. 
What, silent still? Then art thou dead! 
Great God, I thank thee! Mother, I 
Am happy thus with thee to die.”’ 


Slowly he falls. The clust’ring hair 
Rolls back and leaves that forehead bare. 
One long, deep breath, and his pale head ' 
Lies on his mother’s bosom, dead. 


a 


Joseru Jerrerson, THE Comepian.—The time has been when there 
was magic in the name of Jefferson, Comedian, and it was only neces- 
sary to have it added to the Bill of Play to ensure an overflowing house. 
We have seen the whole play-going community in our large cities on tip- 
toe on hearing of his announcement; and presume that no man on this 
continent has excited the risible faculties of so many of our people. Yet 
this brilliant genius,—this actor of commanding powers,—this man who 
could move the masses by the mere exertion of the muscles of his face,— 
has passed away, and few even know where the last resting-place of his 
earthly remains is to be found. 

In the year 1832, Mr. Jefferson made a visit to the borough of Harris- 
burg, in feeble health; and here he closed his earthly career, in a very 
few days after his arrival. His remains were laid in the Episcopal 
burying-ground on the banks of the Susquehanna—a spot es beautiful 
as the god of day ever illuminated with his gorgeous face. 

We were led to these remarks on learning that a friend of the drama, 
and an admirer of the character of the deceased, bas ordered a beaatiful 
marble slab to mark the spot where the ashes of this departed genius 
repose. On visiting Mr. Smith’s marble-yard, a few days since, we found 
the slab to contain the following beautiful and appropriate inscriptien : 


Beneath this marble are deposited the Ashes of 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON: 
An Actor, 
whose unrivalled powers 
took in the whole extent of Comic Character, from 
Patuos to heart-shaking Mints.’ 
His coloring 
was that of Nature, 
warm, fresh, 
and enriched with the finest conceptions of Genius. 
He was a member 


of the 
Chesnut Street Theatre of Philadelphia, 
in its must high and palmy days, 
and a compeer of Cooper, Wood, Warren, Francis, 
and a Host of worthies, who, like himself, 
are remembered with admiration and praise. 
He died at this place in 1832. 
“ Alas! Poor Yorick! I knew him well, Horatio, 
A fellow of infinite jest, and most excellent fancy.”’ 


| Harrisburg Union. 
i 


Ove Bu tt, the famous Norwegian violinist, now confessedly the first 
in Europe, will soon visit this country. At least, we are so assured by 
a friend, who says he has seen a letter from this great artiste to that 
efiect. Our correspondent observes: “ Ole Bull, a native of Norway, 
was first devoting himself to science, but the realms of music attracted 
him more. Sustained by an outward appearance which calls to memory 
the romantic days of knighthood, the wandering bard with his lyre filled 
all Europe with enthusiasm. His manner of playing being incomparably 
soft and sweet, he was not dreading the rivalship of the wild genius of 
Paganini, who, though of a talent more universal, did not excel him in 
gracefulness. Now he will, after a visit to England, come to this country, 
and meet, [ am sure, with the attention due his high talent.” — Tribune. 


(Original.) 
REASON AND PASSION. 
By C. Donatp Mac Leon. 


I saw in my dream a bright parterre, 

With flowers like hopes, as frail and fair, 

With yew-shades, cold and as dark as doubt, 
And founts, like bright thoughts, sparkling about. 
There was a boy with a still, blue eye, 

"Neath a forehead cold and calm and high ; 

And sunny tresses heedfully kept, 

And looks where thoughtfulness ever slept. 


But his beautiful brother had raven hair, 

Tost to the winds :—and a reckless air. 

And a large eye filled with darkness and light, 
Like lightning and clouds on a midsummer’s night. 
They quarrelled—the garden was claimed by each. 
The youngest was wild and fierce of speech ; 
While calmness dwelt in the eye of blue. 

But when he would have argued, the other slew / 


He saw the red blood and he shook with fears, 
And the fires of his rage were drenched with tears. 
And he learned to look on himself with hate, 
Despairing, and careless and desolate. 

The yew-shades spread, but the founts ran dry, 
Like bright thoughts choked by a memory. 

The hot winds shook the flowers from the stem, 
And the sensual swine uprooted them. 


The Heart of Man is that bright parterre 

Reason and Passion the brothers there. 

’Tis a fearful thing for their garden home, 

When they struggle and Reason is overcome ! 
——aao 


THE EMIGRANT TO HIS MISTRESS. 


When Zephyr sleeps 
At noontide heurs, 
Cooling his wings 
In dew of flow’rs ! 
There let us go, 
And former times 
We will live o’er There even tears 
In happier climes! _[breath, Are joy’s relief! 
Yes! there, with love’s own balmy Ob! fly to such land of delight, 
That’s caught at some young 10se’s And there, from the daybreak till 
I'll sing, sweet, to thee! [death, _I’ll sing, sweet, to thee! (night, 
Oh! come— Ob! eome— 
There by the fountains If earth can show thee 
Of glens One joy 
Deep in the mountains, I can bestow thee, 
Happy thou’lt dwell with me! Happy thou’lt dwell with me! 
—— 

An Irtsuman’s ApoLocy.—Not many days since, a little child, two 
years old, the son of a poor Irish widow, lay in the middle of a new road, 
kicking up a dust, and roasting in the sun. Presently came along an 
Irish teamster, who in the most deliberate and careless manner walked 
his team over the little fellow, and crushed him to death. Some dozen 
or twenty Irish shanties were in full view of the catastrophe; and as 
might be expected, there was a rush and an ullulloo from a hundred wo 
men at once. While some took up the dead body, others shouted after 
the teamster, who, apparently unconcerned, was making slowly off. 
They forced him back to the scene of the catastrophe, where they did not 
hesitate to accuse him of having caused it purposely. Pat of course de. 
nied it strenuously, declaring that he did not see the child, and was 
therefore wholly blameless. But with a hundred fierce eyes glaring 
upon him at once, and fifty tongues hissing in his ear, he became confu- 
sed began to waver, and finally gave up the point entirely, probably as a 
peace-offering to his tormentors: ‘ Thrue, thrue, Mistress Conolly,’ said 
he to one of them, while he scratched his head sorrowfully, ‘1 did see 
the boy lying there, pon me word ; but J thought he was asleep.’ 

K nicherbacker. 


Come where no wind 

Chills the young green, 
Where all is one 

Soft, summer scene ! 
Here ev'ry smile 

Comes but for grief ; 


———— 

Ay Excuasce xo Rossery.—A friend of ours in attendance at the 
party given by Mr. Henshaw in Boston on the occasion of Mr. Tyler's vi- 
sit, when about to leave was unable to find his hat. 

“ Was it a good one?” enquired the host. 

“ Yes and new ; purchased only last week.”’ 

“It’s useless to look for it then, for the good hats have all been gone 
an hour,” was the comforting response.—Hampden Post. 
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EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN FILES. An apt and truly pleasing illustration of the adage ‘‘ every little makes 
Ste Svesnete’s Dacnse.tk le abd tet Mic. Menten end Ms. |* mickle,”” was offered recently, by the presentatian of the sum of £30 
Sewell, with other Tracticians, are determined, if possible, to have the |” the Royal S ny of ye Sao which amount was collected 
d « of Mc. Everett, the American ambassador, rescinded. They have | in penny subscriptions, by Mrs. W. H. Seguin. 
ogres OF D y . » - 
been induced to do this from tre opiaion expressed by Mr. Hope, of the | When Father Matthew was at York, he was asked whether if a person 
Chancery bar, that the proceedings at the commemoration, as far as | took the pledge he would be expected to abstain from the use of wine at 
relates to Mr. Everett, were null and void. Mr. Hope was counsel for the Lord’s Supper ; to which the rev. genileman at once replied, “ Of 
Mr. M'Mullen, Tractician (v) Dr. Hampden, and is identified with the | Course not; ihe abstinence is only from wine as a beverage. 
Puseyite party. 


The Courrier Francais, alluding to the heat of the weather in Paris, 
Sincucan Suit.—The German papers speak of | strange circum- | 8°°% £° far as to relate that a lady elegantly dressed, on passing, about 
stance that is about to give birth to # lawsuit. A middle-aged man was | tWo o'clock, before the Café de Paris, bog unable to extract her shoes 
not long since playing phare at Kvethen, in the principality of Anhalt. | from the asphalte pavement, and was obliged to leave them behind her, 
He had been playing for some time, when the card he had, won 1,000 | 8'ad to return home ia a citadine. 
ducats. ‘The dealer handed over the money, and inquired how he wish- There is athro-tle’s nest in the garden of a gentleman at St. John’s 
ed to continue the game; but the man made no reply. Repeating the | Wakefield, which is pariy built of a bit of the Leeds Mercury, a piece of 
question, awd receiving no answer, he desired one of the bystanders to | the York Herald, a leaf of the Pilgrim's Progress, some other scraps of 
ses if something was not the matter with the man. He did so; the | paper, and a corner of a note of the Wakefield Banking Company. 
player was found to be a corpse! The dead body was taken away, and Any one can now rise from his bed in London, breakfast on the sea 


the dealer very coolly dcew back his 1,000 ducats, saying that the game | shore in England, lunch in Boulogne, spend a few hours there, and be 
was a synallagmatic contract, made between persons capable of fulfilling | back in London to dinner. . 
} 


its conditions, and could not be supposed to hold good between the living It ie said thet in Englend:end Weles che valuc-ef beeseliold fernicure 


a em a ona a eee wp is £130,000,000 ; of wearing apparel, £ 16,000,000; and of plate, jewels, 


. ‘ _ | &e., £31,000,000 

FoRTUNE-TELLING IN FRaNce.—One of the most celebrated public Nearl itli h ie h the Thames Tunnel 
characters of France during the last half-century—Madcemoiselle Lenor- | _. “°8™'Y appt ov Phe 23 h of Grech through the ihames /unn 
mand, the fortune-teller—died in that city a short time since, at the age Bince It was a on rm <uth of March. , 
of 72, leaving a fortune of 500, 0007. She reckoned, it is said, among her A lady at Bristol received the other day a packet of Antipodean bride- 
clientelie all the celebrated characters of the age—all the soldiers, gam- cake from Sydney, in capital order and condition. 


blers, and othet adventurers of both sexes, from the Emperors Napoleon The weight of the Princess Augusta’s bride-cake made by her Majesty's 
and Alexander down to the cantimere and kitchen-maid—all of whom | yeoman confectioner, was upwards of 160 Ibs. 


expressed their surprise at the profundity of her knowledge of events, A lobster was sold on Friday last, in Billingsgate, which measured in 
pest end future. length two feet five inches and a half; the size of the body was 16 in- 
Naporgon’s Witt —The Count de Survilliers and M. Lavie Ramo- | ches, and the claws measured upwards of 14 inches. 
lino have come to an amicable settlement of the suit which had been 
instituted by Madame Letitia Bonaparte, to obtain a revocation of the 
legacy left by the will of Napoleon to his uncle M. Ramolino. The | 
Count de Survilliers felt that as the donation was express it ought to be 
respected. Atthe same time M. Ramolino conceiving that the house in 
which the Emperor was born ought never to become the property of a 
private person, has given it up to the head of the Bonaparte family, that 
he may dispose of it according to the wishes of the people of Corsica. 
Tenper in Payment.—A tender in payment is rarely made in a | 

legal manner. People commonly clog it with some condition, which 
makes it no tender in law. One man goes to another, and says, “ Here 
is your money ; but [ must have a receipt in full of all demands.” A | 
tender, to be good, must be an unconditional one, clogged with no stipu- " ‘ 
lation whatever. | A schoolmaster, in a town in Herefordshire, not having sufficient em- 

| 

| 

| 


Curious Calculation.—It is reported that the late Mr. Arkwright 
left his son-in-law, Vice-Chancellor Wigram, the sum of one million of 
money. Now, supposing this to be correct, and in sovereigns, it would 
have taken the learned gentleman the astonishing number of 35 days to 
count it, at the rate of 60 a minute for 8 hours a day, and it would 
| weigh, allowing 4 sovereigns to the ounce avoirdupoie, 6 tons | cwt, 2 
qrs. 1 lb., and would require four strong horses to draw it. 





Dr. Orville Dewey, the American writer and preacher, has occupied 
the pulpits of several Unitarian chapels in aud near the metropolis. 


A Puzzler.—It is a long and very generally received axiom, that 
‘‘ knowledge is power.” Is then the knowledge of being unable to doe 
thing equivalent to the power of doing it? 


Statistics or Lonpox.—London is the richest city in the world; it ren = ee pedagogue, — nog mo “ — | Pr | rete. 
occupies a surface of thirty-two square miles, thickly planted with houses, Hp ee py etn ae Ay Cand re Pre re - neh hele 
mostly three, four, or five stories high. It consists of the London city, | *°°T* yo mtn _ + > Tew hater ror oar aaa? a let- 

; ‘ = | . c en attac . quiry e 
Westminster, Finsbury, Marylebone, Tower Hamlets, Southwark, and | ‘°™ O. P. had been a 7 on at being aie ad 0 x @ co ector 
Lambeth districts. The two latter are on the south of the Thames. It | 2% the meaning of the cabalistic letters, his answer was “ on t pay. 


contains 300 churches and chapels of the establishment; 364 dissenters’ A Friend in Need.—The friends of 9’Connell declare that the great 
chapels; 22 foreign chapels; 250 public schools; 130 hospitals; 156 | 


. : Agitator is quite a father to the Irish people. It must be acknowledged 
alms-houses; besides 205 other institutions; 550 public offices; 14 pri- | that the relation in which he stands to.them is one of a peculiarly pay- 
sons; 22 theatres; 24 markets. Consumes annually 110 000 bullocks; | rent al character. 


776 000 sheep; 250,000 lambs; 250,000 calves; and 270000 pigs; 4 ; Ce ‘ 

11,000 tons of butter; 13,000 tons of cheese ; 10,000,000 gallons of | _ The wooden pavement is siad to possess one recommendation, econo- 
milk; 1,000,000 quarters of wheat, or 64000000 quartern loaves; 65,- my re it dues not sa » horses es, 1 akes them 
000 pipes of wine; 2,000,000 gallons of spirits; and 2,000,000 bartels of steppers. é P : a 

porter. About 77,000 establishments of trade and industry; 4,500 pub- | An auctioneer of Exeter, England, announces that he is instructed, by 
lic-houses ; 330 hotels; 470 beer shops; 960 spirit and wine-shops. | the executors of the late Rev. Edward Leigh of . addington, to offer for 
London pays one third the window duty in England; the number of bou- | aale, by tender, the satin cap worn by the unfortunate Charles [. at his 
sés assessed being about 120) 000, rated at upwards of 5,000 000 sterling. | “*°C¥U 

The heuse-rental is probably seven or eight millions. 


DecLine OF THE TRaDe with America.—It appears from a return 
A return made to the House of Commons shows that the qnantity of | just laid before Parliament, on the motion of Mr. Thornely, that the ex- 
cheese imported into Great Britain during the year 1842 was—from | porta of British goods to the United States of America, in the year 18142, 
Europe, 165,614 cwt; from the United States, 14098; from British | were less in value by the sum of nearly Twelve Hundred Thousand 
possessions, 46 cwt; total, 179,748 cwt. | Pounds than they were in any previous year since 1833, and that they 
Tue Census. —By the returns just presented to the House of Com- | ¥°!® less by more than one half than the average annual exports of the 
mons relative to the population of the United Kingdom, as ascertained | "!"* preceding years, the average rent from 1833 to 1841, 
by the last census, it appears that the total population of England and (buth years inclusive,) being of the “eS £7,880 000, whilst those of 
Wales amounts to 15,911,616, and of Scotland to 2,620,207 ; the number | !242, were not of more value than £3,528,807. This alarming decline 
of persons travelling by railways and canals on the night of the 6th of in the largest branch of the foreign trade of the Country, We Teguet 0886s 
June, 1841, being 4896. It further appears that the total population of | 'S "° confined to a few or even to several articles, but extends to all, 
Ireland amounts to 8,175,238, of whom 852,064 were ascertained to bs | With the single exception of tin and tinned plates, as will be seen from 
members ef the Established Church, 6,427,712 to be Catholics, 642.356 | “he following statement of the fluctuations which have taken place during 
Presbyterians, and 21,808 Protestant Dissenters. the period referred to. 4) haberdesh oe E 
There are in London and its environs 107,962 female servants, and in \ The cdan es wer oun ses a: ne a aud, ee ~ por ~ 
; . ’ the United Srates in 1833, was £127,911; in 1836, £254 269; and in 
Holborn alone 29,000, of whom from 14,000 to 15,000 are constantly 1842, £84293. The valve of the brass and copper manufactures in 
out of place. 1833, was £158,456; in 1836, £270,028; and in 1842, £89,952. The 
Government allows the Royal West India Mail Sream-packet Compa- | value of the cotton manufactures and cotton yarn in 1833, was £1,733,- 
ny £240,060 per anrum, and recetves a retura of 28,300 in the shape of | 047; in 1835, £2. 729,430; and in 1842, £437,276. The value of the 
postage duties. | earthen ware in 1833, was £221,661; in 1836, £495,512; and in 1842, 
The Masonic Grand Lodge of England bas voted £1,000 towards a | £168,873. The value of the hardwares and cutlery in 1833, was £711,- 
monument to the memory of their illustrious and highly talented Grand | 305; in 1836, £1 318,412; and in 1842, £298,881. | The value of iron 
Master, the late Duke of Sussex. | and steel, wrought and unwrowght, in 1833, was £415,515; im 1836; 
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£913,387 ; and in 1842, £394854. The value of the linen manufac- 
tures, including linen yarn, in 1833, was £832 612; in 1836, £1 638.- 
042; and in 1842, £463,465. The value of the silk manufactures in 
1833, was £251,278; in 1836, £537,040: and in 1842, £31243. The 
value of the tin and tinn'd plates in 1833, was £141,259; in 1836, 
£246,378 ; and in 1842, £144.45). The value of the woollen manvfac- 
tures in 1833, was £2.289,883; in 1836, £3,199 198; and in 1842, 
£392 .335; and the value of the other British and Irish goods in 1833, 
was £699,772; in 1836, £1,025,389; and in 1842, £422.404. The 
total value of tha British exports to America in 1833, was £7,579,699 
in, 1836, £12,425,665; and in 1842, £3,528,807. 

The imporis from the Usited Sates into Eaglend show a very different 
result. 
18,459 cwta. to 27,648 cwts., that of salted beef from 899 cwts. to 7024 
cwts ; that of butter from | cwt. to 3769 cwts; that of cheese from 9 


cwts, to 14.097 cwts; that of wheat from nothing to 16,111 quarters; | 


that of wheaten flour from 35.659 cwts. to 381,066 cwts; thar of hams 
from 72 cwts, to 1133 ewta; that of lard from nothing to 26,555 ewts.; 


quarters to 10,450 quarters ; that of cloverseed from 350 ewts. to 22 632 
cwts.; that of tobacco from 20,748, 317 lbs. to 38 618.012 lbs.; that of 
cotton woo! from 237,506 758 lbs. to 414,030 779 Ibs.; that of turpentine 


from 322,486 cwts. to 408,330 cwts ; and that of sheeps’ wool from 334,- 
678 to 561,028 lbs. 


With regard to shipping, the American tonnage (entered,) has in | 


creased from 229,869 to 319.524; and the British tonnage from 114,200 
to 195,745 tons. 


The War in China.—A parliamentary return of the sums paid on 
account of the war in China, so far as they can be made out, and of the 
sums received or due from China under the late Treaty of Peace or oth- 


erwise, has just been published, from which it appears that the total ex- | 


penditure, including £1.096.416 by estimate for 1842.3, is £4 215,413, 
and the actual receipt £2 587.504, whereof £ 1.237.504 is Canton Ran- 
som; and £1,300 000 the first instalment paid under the treaty with 
China. The amount due from China is stated thus:—Io June, 1843, 
3,000 000 dollars; January. 1844,» 3.000000 dollara; June, 1844 
2,500 000 dollars; June, 1845, 2,000,000 doliars; January, 1846, 
2.000 000 dollars, total 15 000,000 dollars ; equal, at 4s. 4d. each, to 
£3,250 000. This, added to the amount received, makes the aggregate 
£5,787 ,504, leaving a balance over the expenditure of £1572 091.— 
There are, however, in addition, the following claims to be provided for: 
—1st, Opium claims, 6 000,000 dollars. 2d, Hong merchants’ debts, es- 
timated at 3,000 000 dollars. 34, Such sums as may be due to the East 
India Company for expenses connected with the war, not yet brought to 
aceount, and fur which no estimate can now be formed. 


SaLe OF THE EFFECTS OF THE LATE Duke oF Sussex.—The sale of | 


the effects of the Duke of Sussex were, on Wednesday, brought to a 


close with the disposal of his large and valuable stock of cigars, tobacco, | 


&«c. As most of the cigars were presents, and of the finest quality, they 
realized enormous prices, some fetching at the rate of 24. 6d. eaeb. 
the contrary, his carriages, articles which do not, like tobacco, improve 
by keeping, were knocked down for a few guineaseach. Three bundles 
ef cigars, containing about 2000 altogether, brought £147, a much 
larger sum than was realized by his whole stock of carriages. It is strange 
that that portion of his property should excite the most eager competiticn 
among his friends which will most readily be dissipated in smoke, and 
that his taste should be more esteemed in the fragrance of tobacco than 
in articles of art and vertu. Some of the prices are subjoined :— 
The state carriages were sold at Tattersall’s at the following prices : 
—The late Royal Duke's state carriage or coach, in which he attended 
drawing-roor.s, opening and prorogation of Parliament, 28 guineas; a 
state chariot, used for similar purposes as the above, 10 guineas; a bed 
carriage, 10 guineas; a landau vis-a-vis, 12 guineas ; a green chariot, 35 
guineas ; a caleche, with travelling boxes, 19 guineas; a green town 
coach, 20 guineas ; alandau, 11 guineas ; a travelling landau, with im- 
perial, 27 guineas; a cabriolet, 24 guineas; a German waggon, 10 
guineas. The state harness and other articles belonging to the carriages 
realized equally low prices. The sale of the valuable collection of meer- 
schaum pipes, cigars, tobacco, &c, was commenced on Monday by 
Messrs. Christie, and brought to a conclusion on Wednesday. The iate 
duke was passionately fond of smoking, and the accumulation of his 
stock of pipes, &c., during the last twenty years (chiefly presents from 
noblemen and naval captains) has beenenormous. A few of the articles 
were, however, unconnected with the duke’s favorite pastime. A large 
bowl, formerly belonging to John Sobieski, gold mounted, with a crown 
of Poland, and carved in relief with a battle in which the king is intro- 
duced, brought £29—Lord Dudley Stuart. A beautiful pipe of carved 
wood, the bow! representing an engagement of cava ry and three groups 


of infantry, with loose rings on the tube, the cover of the be wl formed by 
a chased helmet of gold, £33 124. A smaller pipe, similarly ornament- 
ed, £ 14 103 The prices realized fur th » remainder of the pipes were 
in Most instances extrem sty } eh. Am me t ‘ ra @ ea packet I 
1.0009 oresented to hia R yal Highness by the Earl of M rave, seld for 
£23 12s. ; 1,000 ditto, twelve years old, £25 4+; 1.000 ditto, from 
General Wetheral!, £23 12364. A box of one thousand « igara, presen:- 
ed to hi« Royal Highness by Lord Joha Churchili, £40 193., Colonel 
Gurwood. A similar lot, £43 1s., Mr. Cunningham. A hox of 


hve 
hundred Woodville, presenved by Lord Sligo, £15 74. 61, Sir A. Mac- 


donald. One thousand Woodvilles, presented by Sir Edward Braken 


The import of bark has increased between 1833 avd 1842, from | 


| 


t | ther, could not write his name. 
that of pork from 1352 cwts. to 13,408 cwts.; that of rice from 24.114 | 








On | 


| the Protestant faith. 





| she and her husband sold in 1579, tou Robert Webbe. 
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bury, £39 18s., Viscount Canning. Five hundred Woodvilles, presented 
by Sir George Cockburn, £22 11s. 6d.. Oxley. A box of 49 Havannah 
cigars, presented by Admiral Sykes, £5 10s., Mr. Crockford. The 
following lots, from 463 to 471 inc!usive, numbering 2,1@5, cigars, 
presented to his Royal Highness, in 1841, by Chevalier Hebeler, were 
purchased by Colonel Gurwood for the enormous sum of £148, and three 
lots of one thousand each, presented by Lord John Churchill, by the 
same gentleman, £137. Itis unnecessary to quote any other of theJots 
to show the interest-excited by the sale, but it was generally remarked 
that on no previous occasion were similar prices known to have been 
realized by articles of the like description. The proceeds of the last 
day’s sale, cigars, &c., amounted to upwards of £2,000. 


New Duiscovaky ReoarDine Suaksreare.—The Council of the 
Shakspeare Society have had put into their hands some new and important 
documents relating to our great dramatist and his family. They com- 
mence in the middle of the sixteenth century, and come down tu the death 
of the poet, and they show most decisively that John Shakspeare, the fa- 
This point, some of our readers may be 
aware, kas been disputed of late years, but the fact is now decisively es- 
tablished by several original warrants for the caption of debtors, granted 
by John Shakspeare, as “justice of the peace and bailiff of Stratford-apon- 
Avon,” subscribed with a cross, and witnessed to be “ the mark” of John 
Shakespeare. At a subsequent period, when he fell into difficulties, a si- 
milar warrant was granted by the then bailiff against John Shakspeare 
himself; this last document bears date in 1577. Malone conjectured that 
the branch of the family of Shakspeare, which settled at Stratford, came 
from Snitterfield, and this point is now, we understand, fully confirmed. 
Shakspeare’s mother also possessed some property in Snitterfield, which 
Wnhh regard to 
the papers which relate to their son, among others there is one dated in 
1597, which consists of an account taken of the quantity of malt in the 
different wards of Stratford, which shows that “ William Shakspeare, of 
Chapel street Ward,” had ten quarters in his possession, probably raised 
on his own land and malted on his own premises. Then, of a later date 
there are several documents which refer to the purchase of the tithes of 
Stratford by Shakspeare, and his petition (with others) to Lord Ellesmere 
onthe subject. The quantity of land Shakspeare held in the fields of Old 
Stratford and Weleombe is precisely ascertained, and the mistakes hither- 
to committed on the subject are corrected. A few of the papers are of a 
date posterior to the death of the poet, and refer to members of his family; 
all have been sent up to London very recently from Warwickshire, for 
the use of the Shakspeare Society, and they have been placed ip the hands 
of Sir F. Madden and M. Bruce, who have undertaken to superintend 
the accurate printing of them, and of all other documents connected with 
the life of Shakspeare. It is believed that the volume will be ready in 
time for the subscribers of the present year.— London Sun. 








<a 


FOREIGN MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Tt is stated that Mr. Charles Kean is desirous of taking Cavent Garden 
Theatre, and that Messrs Harley and Meadows are in treaty for Drury 
Lane, This report is, we presume, as much entitled to credit as the va- 
rious rumors which have already been circulated respecting the two un- 
fortunate theatres. 

No distinet offer has yet been made for either Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane for next season. An association of actors is forming, in order, if 
possible, to open the latter in Octuber next; but the arrangements are 


| yet very incomplete. 


Cooper and Harley on the one hand, and James Wallack on the other, 
are spoken of as the future lessees, but nothing whatever is settled. 

Fanny Elasler bas arrived from the Continent. A new ballet is in pre- 
paration for her. The success which she has met with in Brussels is 
almost unprecedented, and the enthusiasm of the public was so height- 
ened at her last performance, that above thirty young beauz unyoked her 
carriage on her quitting the theatre, and drew their favorite to her hotel. 

[ That’s a small crumb of comfort for the Baltimoreans.—Ep. } 

Fanny Elasler and Cerito were performing at Her Majesty's Theatre ; 
also Grisi, Fornasari, Lablache and Siephan. 

At Covent Garden, Giubilei, Templeton, Manvers, Studigl, Mr. and 
Mrs. Balfe, Clara Novello, Mrs. Shaw, Miss Rainforth and Miss Turpin, 
(Mrs. Wallack.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Mathews, and Charles Kean were at the Haymarket. 

At the Princess’s Theatre, Wallack, Mrs. H. P. Grattan, and Garcia 
were performing. 


Maywood is at the New Strand Theatre. 


Mrs. Woon.—This celebrated vocalist, after her very short connex- 
ion with the Roman Catholics, has again returned to her husband end 
On Sanday last Mr. and Mes. Wood took part in 
the musical performance at Chapelthorp chapel, and Mrs. Wood bas, 
we understand, undertaken 1 regularly at the new organ which 
has just been built for ¢t 


that pl ace of worsh p, by Mr. B yoth, of Wake- 
field — Leeds Mere u ry. 


The City of London Th wen opened by George Bennett, Ry- 
der, Waldron and othe: experienced actors, who belonged to the Deury 
Lane Company. 


» preside 


*atre has t 


An English version of La Gazza Ladra ia about to be produced at 


the Princess's Theatre; and the ballet of the Devil on T'wo Sticks ie 
announced for revival at the same establishment. 
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The French piece upon which the Liétle Devil is founded, bas been 
“aoemmene at al) the minor theatres in the metropolis. The titles have 

en varied, but the incidents of the original production have not been 
departed from in any material points. 

A version of Linda di Chamouni has been produced at the Surrey 
Theatre, under the title of the “‘ Pearl of Chamouni.” The piece has 
not been so successful as the original drama ( Marie,) which gave rise 
to Donizetti's opera. 

Various novelties are in course of preparation at the Strand Theatre, 
where the gymnastic performances of Mr. Railey and his son are increas- 
ing in attraction. 

On Friday evening, Spobr’s oratorio, “The Fall ef Babylon,” was 
performed at the Hanover-square Roome, London, for the benefit of the 
composer. This performance was got up by the members of the musi- 


cal profession, in compliment to the illustrious musician, who conducted 
it himself. 


SnouKinG Accipent In Tue Tueatre Rorar, Dustin.—While the 
tragedy of Macbeth was in course of representation, for the benefit of 
Mr. Anderson, a young man, apparently about twenty years of age, ra- 
ther respectably attired, took l4s seat in the upper gallery at the extreme 
point of the right hand side. Shortly after placing himself in this lo- 
cality, he was observed to retire from it, and after a brief interval resumed 
his original position. When Mr. Calcraft, who represented Macduf, 
made his appeatance, the unfortunate individual flung a bottle, such as 
is used for containing pickles, at the gentleman, and then recklessly ex- 
claimed, “ D n you; oh! Calcraft, Culcraft ; villain, villain, villain.’’ 
He then threw himself into a menacing attitude, brandishing a huge 
pocket-knife, the blade of which resembled a dagger, and, still looking 
towards the stage, uttered in a violent and incoherent manner other ex- 
pressions of a similar character. Policeman 39 B, Thomas M’Cabe, 
who sat in an opposite direction in the same gallery, seized the young 
man by the wrist of the right hand to secure the knife, and in the course 
of a hard struggle the delinquent overturned, and dropped on his feet in 
the middle gallery, whence, without a moment's hesitation, he sprung 
into the pit, and fell outside the orchestra. He was cemoved to Mer- 
cer’s hospital. He did not seem to be intoxicated. Mr. Calcrafi at the 
conclusion of Macbeth, announced to the audience that no clue as to the 


motives of the unhappy man could be discovered. He breathed his last 
a few minutes after one o'clock. 


Ernst, the celebrated violinist and composer, is in London, but intends 
to play in public only once, for a charity. 


It has been arranged to hold a great music meeting on the llth and 
12th of September ; engagements having been made with Miss Clara 
Novello, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss Rainforth, Mr. Braham, Mr. James 
Bennett, and Mr. Henry Phillips, in addition to which there will be a 
band of seventy performers, and achorus three hundred strong. On the 


first evening the *‘ Messiah’ will be performed, and on the second there 
will be a grand miscellaneous concert. 


Macready embarks in the autumn for New York; and it is expected 
that he will remain in the United States until the commencement of the 
ensuing summer. Until he takes his departure, we understand that he 
means to endeavour to recruit his health by a total abstinence from pro- 
fessional labour. The sum that he has sunk at Drury-lane Theatre is 
something beyond £8,000; but the greater part was expended at the 
outset of his undertaking, in January, 1842. He has left all the ap- 
pointments of the theatre in the best state—scenery, machinery, and 
wardrobes, so that any person who may follow him will have occasion to 
lay outa very small sum. When he entered the house the whole of the 
appurtenances were valued toZhim at between £800 and £900. Now 
they are worth five or six times that sum. 

Her Majesty presented Camillo Sivori with a brilliant ring (in testi- 
mony of her approbation of his eminent talent as a violinist) when he per- 
fermed at Buckingham Palace. 

Mr. James Winston, who has been so many years connected with the 


theatres of the metropolis, expired at his residence in Charles-street, 
Covent-garden, on Sunday the 8th ult. 


@ Tactiont.—This Terpiscore rediviva, as the Milanese have lately 
named her, has been presented with a medal of extreme beauty and ar- 


tistical finish, by the ladies of that capital of which her charming rival 
Cerito is a native. 


Domitatre.—This enchanteuse is to appear in a new ballet at the 
Académie in Paris, entitled “ Lelia, ou les Peris.”’ 


|\Liverpoot.—The statistics that appeared under Mr. W. J. Ham- | 
mand’s final examination are curious as regards the “ Star” system; ie: | 
Expenses. Receipts. 

£161 


ro 
x 


Mr. Ternan and his daughter 
Mad. Vestria and Mr. ¢ 
Measrs. Webster, Sti 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Garcia has been singing an air from the “ Armida”’ of our “ marvellous 
adopted,”’ which produced a most extraordinary sensation. 


La Scaca, Mitan.—The following description of this splendid esta- 
blishment affords @ curious contrast to the arrangements of eur English 
theatres. There is no fixed light in the salle (or audience part), all be- 
ing imparted to it from la scena, or stage, which is extremely brilliant. 
To the subscribers the expense of admission is nct more than seven or 
eight pence of our money, and to the chance visitor little more than a 
shilling! No wonder that our dramatic speculations fail almost univer- 
sally. Actors, singers, dancers, &c., are here generally paid too much. 


Auber is busy in writing a new comic opera for next winter. Adolph 
Adam has likewise an opera in three acts in hand. Scribe is the au- 
thor of both dibretéi. Jt is stated in well-informed circles at Paris that 
Mons. Veron, who has been directeur before, is to enter the administra- 
tion of the Académie Royale de Musique. 


The new opera, entitled “ Lambert Simmie,”’ which has been a con- 
siderable time in preparation at the Opera Comique, has been produced 
at Paris. The music is by Monpou, who died before entirely comple- 
ting it. Adolph Adam has been employed to finish it. 

a ee 

Bensamis Ratusun.—It is stated that Benjamin Rathbun’s term 
of imprisonment for forgery will expire in September next. Some of 
the Buffalo papers are already making calculations about the benefits 
that will result from his return to the scenes of his former operations, 
where they think, notwithstanding his former disgrace, he will give a 
new impulse to the prosperity of the place. 

Others again indignantly deny any anticipations of his return, and seem 
to consider him rather in the light of a curse than a blessing to the city, 
the depressed state of which for some years past they attribute to his 
wild speculations, promoted as they were by extensive forgeries. 

aS a 

Raitroap Accipent.—About twelve o'clock on Thursday 4th inst., 
another accident occurred on the Reading Railroad. In consequence of 
the displacement of a switch at the Falls of Schuylkill, whether through 
carelessness or inattention is unknown, an engine which was drawing a train 
of coal cars, was thrown from the track, and dragging after it two of the 
cars, fell down a high embankment into the Schuylkill Canal at the foot. 
The engineer and fireman feeling that the locomotive was heeling over, 
sprang off safely, and by the giving way of the “ coupling ” of the second 
and third car, only two of the train were carried down. The engine was 
new, and it is said is so broken as to be rendered useless. 


———_—_— 


IstanD DiscoveneD IN THE Pacisic.—The U. S. sloop of war Bos- 
ton brings intelligence that Capt. George E. Netcher, of whaling barque 
Isabella, of Fairhaven, reported at Tahiti, April 12, the discovery of a 
beautiful fertile island, extending about 40 miles from Northeast to South- 
west. He named it “ Eadie’s Island,” after the man who first discovered 
it—not being laid down in the charts. This island is situated in south 
latitude 11 05, west longitude 165 05 

——— 

ImpeacuMentT oF Gov. Porter / PennsyLvania.—The Pittsburg 
Advocate says—‘It seems to be generally understood that a decided ef- 
fort to impeach Governor Porter will be made next winter, in which all 
parties will unite. In many places candidates for the legislature are 
chosen with reference to this matter.” 

—— 

Fatt or Ratn.—From seven to half past eight P. M. on Saturday 
evening, there fell in Philadelphia, by the rain guage at the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital, 4,033 inches. 

i 

Torts anp Tonnace cr THe Casats.—Account of tolls received on 

all the canals of this State, and of the lockages at Alexander’s Lock, 


three miles west of Schenectady, to the Ist of August: 


Tolls. 
$761,423 
716,526 
912 224 
1842 750 951 
1848 858,485 
The increase over last year is, 
Of this increase there is at Buffalo, 
“ “ West Troy, 
Albany, 


Passages at Alexander’s lock. 
10 646 
11,555 
13,486 
10,090 
9 668 


1339 
1840 
1841 


$107,534 

$68 459 

22.424 

6 368 
— $103,251 
cilientiinietatie 
Leaving for increase at all other offices, $1.283 

The $103 251 represents the increase of produce from, and merchan- 

dize to, western states, by the way of Buffalo. The $4283 represents 

the increase over last year in the home business, or business of this stave 
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(Continued from page 363. light enough to see. And here] am! And now, what I want to know 
[Original.) ia, whether you are not very unhappy ! 
Unhappy! no indeed——. Heigho! 
RUTH ELDER. Not very well satisfied with yourself, are you though? 
6 ak beds: No indeed! Thus much I could say with truth. Heigho, heigho! 
—_ What's that for 1—what do you mean by heigho? 
Hobgoblins—Hopes—and a Wilderness of Roses. Mean O, nothing at all—it’s a way I have. 


The next morning, I woke with a most uncomfortable sense of helpless F Teeld ‘im so!—if I om mh wich 7 be —— T tell you what 
ness and weariness; a violent headache—fever—thirst, and a pain — naan nia as ee prec he weabies Ee, 
dhrough all my limbs. I hed tumbled and tossed about all night loag. | 2° 4st mom ee "0 ee ang me sendiges 
It seemed as if day would never break. If I shut my eyes, or lost my- ngs wer tas ee od : x saan oa SOEs Canny 
self for a single moment, I saw a troop of sheeted spectres going through ape renege aoe —_ 
the grave-yard, with a slow step, and bowing and courtseying to one By this time she had got near enough to the bed for me to touch her 
another, as they swept by, very much as if they were walking a minuet | band. It was like snow. And when I drew her up to — and kiased 
in the style of their grandfathers. Or mayhap, I found myself asleep on | her mouth, it was like a wet rose-bud. She started back with a strange , 
a strawberry-bank, running water below me and clover blossoms all wayward cry, something between a laugh and a scream, and told me my 
about me, with a swarm of wild bees humming away in my bosom, and breath smelt feverish, and she would send her mother to me. 
poor little Ruth playing boo-peep with me through her own hair. Other Ruth! Ruth !—where’s Ruth? bawled somebody from below. 
changes followed, and some that I shudder to think of; but the first thing Here I am, father! 

I knew—the chamber-door opened softly, and a whisper stole through it, | And where’s that, you jade? 
saying, Are you asleep? Here, father !—long o’ mister Page, father! 
I held my breath, and the question was repeated—Are you asleep? Zounds! thought I, as I straitened myself out in the bed, turned my 
I made no answer; and the next moment, a sweet childish face appear- | beck to her, and began to snore with all my strength—here’s a pretty 
ed just outside the door, and a little naked foot paused upon the thresh- | kettle o’ fish! If 1 get off now, without a wallopping, or a somerset 
old ; and for a single instant, until she had pulled back a heap of hair through the window, I’m the luckiest dog that ever got corned in a bed- 
from her pale, quiet face, with one hand, while she held on the lock chamber. 
with the other—I was in doubt whether I had ever seen her before. The heavy step of the father—tramp—tramp—tramp—was now heard 
Are you asleep, I say? and she leaned a little toward me, and came a | *!0wly mounting the stairs. My time had come!—I felt it in every 
step or two nearer, with her night-gown huddled up to her bosom, and limb. Ugh! how my teeth chattered!—and then, before he had got up, 
ber large clear eyes fixed upon the half open door, as if ready fora spring, | ® gentle perspiration broke out all over me. My fever was gone—would 
if she heard a step—or if I stirred—I never knew which. that I could say as much for myself !—and I drew the clothes yet closer 
I began to breathe hurriedly; and she must have heard me—for she | *bout me, determined, if 1 must be flayed alive, to give the fellow a 
stopped and listened—and the color flushed through her temples—and job of it. 
then she faltered, and cuddling up her dress and bugging herself with al! | | And what business have you here—and at this time of day? I should 
her might, turned away her face like a child about to take a shower- | be glad to know—continued her father, advancing slowly, and step by 
bath ; and the morning air entered the room like a Spirit, and a heavy | *teP, 48 it were, to the bedside. I felt the heavy swing of his body. I 
mass of woodbine at the open window stirred with answering life, and | | knew that he carried a waggon-whip—I could almost hear the lash trail- 
trembled from head to foot. ing along the floor—and I saw, or thought I saw—notwithstanding my 
Oh my! I thought you were asleep! she added, finding me wide | eyes were shut—a ponderons shadow standing over me, with one arm 
awake, and peeping at her through the bedclothes—and so—she con- | lifted, and a plenty of tingle in the air, just ready to light upon me, like 
tinued—and so I thought I would just come and see for myself. Upon | ® swarm of bumble-bees. Do you wonder that I kept on snoring like a 
my word, but for the awkwardness of my situation, I would have dropped | 8904 fellow—that I refused to open my eyes, or that when I did, I was 
upon my knees to her—so innocent and snowy was her look, and so be- | #imost afraid to look up? 
witching the cast of her cool drapery—a coarse cotton cloth spiritualised. Come, come! none o’ that now! continued the old chap. No blub- 
No my dear child—not asleep; nor have | been asleep, to my know- bering. What business have you here, Ruth ?—and how long have you 
ledge, since we parted. And here I held forth my hand te encourage her. | been here? That's what I want to know. 
Not asleep! Well, I wish I may die, if I didn’t tell father so! And I wonder you aint ashamed of yourself, Ruth Dyer, to be running 
Her father ! about in your night-gown, at your age! added her mother, looking in at 
But he would have it you were either asleep, or had something very bad | the door, and speaking in a sort of doubtful whisper. I knew by the 
on your stomach—or conscience, he wouldn’t undertake to say which— | very tone of her voice, that she had been peeping and listening—oh, 
and | have come to see whether you have or not, Mr. Page. Anything | that I knew how long !—that she was trying to hide herself, and wasn’t 
on your mind, hey ? more than half dressed. But still I said nothing. I only stiffened 
The little witch ! myself the more, and snored all the harder. 
What aterrible night you must have had of it, to be sure! You What business, father! Why I came here, as I told you I would, if 
frightened me—oh my! how you did frighten me, the first time you you did'nt, after the poor creature had been groaning in his sleep, all 
screached ! and I wanted to come and see what was the matter with | night long, ony jess to see what there was upon his mind. 








you ; but father wouldn’t let me. Pshaw! And how long have you been here ? 
Her father wouldn't let her !—the good-for-nothing old hunks! | How long, father! Well, I declare I can’t say. How long have I, Mr Page. 
And what did he say? |. The man’s asleep, you little goore. 
Say !—why, that I was getting tco old for such nonsense. Do you Asleep! No such thing, father!—not he!—wide awake as you are, 
think so, Mr. Page? | when he heard you a calling me; had but jest whopped over, when we 
By no means—how old are you? heerd your foot on tbe stairs. 


Fourteen last Sabba’-day. Jest as ef you didn’t know it! So—so!—Come, come neighbor! no make believe here! How long 


Upon my word I didn’t! Heigho!—and you are only fourteen '!—Is | has Ruth been with you ? 
it possible ! 


Finding the matter in a fair way to be serious; I opened my eyes— 


Fourteen—and in my fifteenth year—if you please. muttered—stretched and begged to know where I was, and what they 


Certainly—certainly—fourteen last Sabbath-day 1? wanted of me. 


At your service—dropping acurtesy, and looking a little arch, I fancied. Whereat Miss Ruth began to lavgh and scream like mad—I thought 
Heigho!—only fourteen! I declare 1 had a sort of idea—a kind of 





she would never stop. The whole house :aog with her shout, and whe 





hope, I may say but go on with your story. children waked up and st outed with her, and the great house dog follow- 


| 
Well—and so you zee, I determined to up with him, as soon as it was | ed suit; and her mother-in-law flung away from the door, saying she 
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ought to be ashamed of herself—and Nathan, he peeped in, and called 
her 2 distressing dab—and then cleared the stairs at a single jump, as 
if he meant more than he chose to say, and did’nt much like the looks 
of the father. 

Why, what on earth do you mean, Mr. Page? What's the use o’ pre- 
tending to be asleep—when you know you were no more asleep than | 
was, when Father began to call me. 

That's you, Rath! genuine you, yet, my gal! You're your mother’s 
own child, and I ain’t afeared to trust you any where now. And I mean 
to know what that are Nathan means by calling you a distressin’ dab. 

Don’t father ! 

Yes but I will, though—bave it out of his hide afore I sleep. 

Don’t father, don’t! 

Hold your tongue—shet up—give you a tannin’ too, if you don’t mind. 
But as for you, Mr. Page—Rufus Page, I think ye said— 

Yes, father! 

As for you neighbor—a word in your ear—always tell the truth, if you 
hope to get along with my gal here, even though a falsehood might seem 
to sarve your turn better. I have no more questions to ask you, Mr. 
Page; but I have one more to ask you, Ruth. 

What is it, father? 

Have you been here all night? 

All night, father! Why, where should I sleep? 

Here I ventured to steal a look at her; and what dye think J saw? 
No sign of archness or pleasantry—nothing but the clear upward look of 
the spotless, and a queer faint, bewildering sort of smile, as if it tickled 
ber mightily and rather astonished her on the whole, to have her father 
suppose that she had been with me all night, in a single-bedded room. 

Where should you sleep! said her father—why there, if you chose— 
pointing to the bed, in which I lay. 

Lord father! what should I do there—I shouldo’t get a wink o’ sleep 
and you know it. Why don’t you see the poor man’s got a fever. 

This, | thought, was carrying the joke a leetle too far ; and so I roused 
myself, and sat up, and looked father and child both in the face, with a 
fixed determination to know the worst, and abide the worst, whatever 
might happen. Two such innocents I never saw in my life—I never 
heard of before—could it be that they were playing with me! 

But no—no—xo! when I looked at the father, I found him lost in 
thought, as if he had been carried away by the strange talking of his 
child to the years that were gone forever; and when I looked at her—I 
found her sitting on the bed, and swinging her feet to and fro, with her 
father’s hand clasped in both of hers, and her eyes brimming with tears, 
like the large trembling drops that overload the violet or the bluebell 
after a pleasant shower. 

What was I to think ? we were silent, and breathless for a matter of 
three minutes perhaps; and then, I came to myself, and keeping in mind 
his affectionate admonition, I blurted out the truth—for the first time in 
all my life, under similar circumstances, 

Your child, Mr. Dyer, had been here about five minutes when I heard 
your step—not more. I was counterfeiting sleep, as she told you; and 
was trying to persuade myself and her, that there was no other way of 
clearing up the misery. 

Why—Mr. Page! You are not serious—are you? You would not 
be guilty of untruth—would you, Mr. Page! and the voice of the dear 
girl changed—and her countenance feil—and her very eyelids drooped 
with sorrow. 

I was never so rebuked in all my life—nor ever so ashamed of myself. 
And I said 80, whereupon dear little Ruth brightened up—she stooped 
over and threw her arms round my neck, and vanished. 

I lost no time in explaining my situation to Mr. Dyer, who asked if I 
didn’t feel dry—to be sure I did; but, why should he ask ?—and whether I 
would like some sweetened water—ugh!—and then he went on to say, 
that his wife was preparing some herb tea of balm or catnip, or sage, or 
pennyroyai—he didn’t knew which—but she was worth a dozen doctors, 


and would be sure to carry me through; that I had been talking in mysleep 


allnight long. My love of truth did not oblige me to stop him here, and say, 


I know it, sir—I had it from an angel that haunted my bed chamber— 
that my horse wanted a shoe and would heve to be sent three miles off 
to a blacksmith; and that, to say all ina word, I must’nt think of 
atirring abroad for two or three days, or I should have a settled fever; 
though L might be allowed to set by the open window if I liked, and 
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Ruth should come and sit with me, after she had got through her werk— 
and read to me—did I like reading 7—Ruth read like a minister. 

For two or three days! God help me—what was I to do with myself, 
in such a place, for two or three days together! and then too, instead of 
having dear little Ruth at my elbow, all day long, to talk and play with— 
I was only to see her for an hour or two in the evening perhaps, and 
have her read to me out of Sternhold and Hopkins, or Webster's Third 
Part—or a newspaper—waugh ! 

The old man looked at me as I thought all this over, for I didn’t open 
my mouth in reply, and smiled as if he understood me—what could he 
be thinking of ’—and then left me, whispering aloud to himself, all the 
way down stairs. I began to like him better, and was rath¢r anxiotis te 
find out if he liked me. 

After a while, a mug of sage tea was brought in by the mother, and’ 
large bowl full of detestable stuff—which Ruth insisted upon my swatlow- 
ing, whether or no. Of course I took it, though I believed in my heart 
it would be the death of me. ‘ If you have poison for me, I will take 
it,” said I—whereupon she laughed heartily, and held it to my mouth 
till I had swallowed every drop. It was made of oatmeal, sweetened 
with molasses—or I’m no christian. It was moreover “ thick and slab” 
—or Shakspeare is a ninny, and yet they called it 1 broth—hang mie, if 
they didn’t ! Yes—I drank it—or swallowed it, rather—every drop: atid 
am alive to say 80; greatly to my amazement, I assure you. 

Such a dreary day! I thought I should never get through with it. 
Agaiu and again, I got up and tried to sit up; but always had to go to 
bed in a few minutes. My head swam, and my throat felt parched ; and 
I had all the symptoms of a slow fever toward nightfall, though the skin 
was 4 little moist, and the perspiration I had been frightened into Wad 


not entirely disappeared. 
Towerd evening, however, [ began to feel better. How could it be 


Little Ruth had got through her day’s work, and came and 
sat down by the side of my bed, took one of my hands into hers, bathed 
my temples with cold water—poured out my tea—and finally read a 
chapter in the Bible to me. And such reading! By my faith, I never 
heard anything like it in all my life. At one moment it was with the 
greatest difficulty I managed to keep my countenance, I so wanted'to 
laugh in her face—and the next, as you live! my heart would be in my 
throat, and my eyes brimful and running over, at the low, sweet breath- 
ing of her voice. Every word of more than three syllables the peor 
thing played the very mischief with; but there was a deep and touching 
pathos—a tenderness and simplicity—and withal, a sincerity, in her 
modest, clear, child-like intonations, where she understood the language 
and felt the meaning, which found their way into your very heart. 
Amazed at the strange naturalness of her manner, and anxious to try 
the sweetness of her tones in some other way, I repeated a verse or two 
from Coleridge, ending with— 


otherwise? 


“« She half enclosed me in her arms, 
And pressed me with a meek embrace, 
And leaning back her head, looked up, 
And gazed into my face.” 
and begged her te say them after me very slowly. Whereupon the Ht- 
ule witch mummed O hv ! and jumped upon the bed—though her mother 
was pouring out a cup of tea at the time—and taking up the poem where 
I left off, repeated the whole, with the same earnest and affectionate 
simplicity, and the same naturalness, I had been so delighted with.— 
Never shall I forget her lock when she said : 
“’Twas partly love, and partly fear; 
And partly ’twas a bashful art, 
That I might rather feel than see,”’ 


or feel than hear—which is it Mr Page? “That I might rather feel 
than see’’—I think hear is better—dun’t youl—and then it rhymes you 
see— That I might rather feel than hear,’’—lI will have it hear— 

‘‘ The beating of her heart.”’ 


I smiled, but said nothing about the double rhyme. 

Oh, Mr. Page, Mr. Page! was there ever anything in this world half 
so beautiful, as that? she cried; and then she jumpped off the bed—ran 
up to her mother—upset a slop bowl—and whipped through the door, as 
if hunted by something invisible. 

By Jupiter! said [to myself; but that girl is worth having—aye, 
and worth snatching from this neighborhood. It shall be done—by my 
faith it shall!—We must have ber transplanted to our wilderness of 
roses ! 
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OLD BACHELORS. 


BY JEREMY SHORT, ESQ. 


Old maids are crab apples, but old bachelors are verjuice. The one 
patronizes parrots and is patronized by young folk, but the other nobody 
will bave any thing to do with. As for us, we wash our bands clean of 
them. We will have no communication with them any more than a Jew 
would have with a leper, or a good Christian witha ghost. Old Lache- 
lors should be shut up in a cage, or chopped into mince meat like the 
children in the story-book—they 're fit for nothing else. Sour, crabbed, 
peevish, selfish, obstinate and snarling are all old bachelors, unless a 
miracle, as in one or two cases we know of, has kept some portion of 
their hearts green. 

You have never popped the question, you say,—egad, then you've no 
better notion of happiness than a horse in a mill, sir. You've never 

the question—you outrageous fool—when town and country are 
studded with lovely girls as a meadow with May flowers. What would 
life be without that sex which you affect to despise? A wilderness, a 
desert, a trackless ocean—worse than that, a pandemonium, where every 
brutal passion would have full sway, and men, like famished beasts, 
would prey on each other continually. It is only the refinement which 
association with woman gives us that makes this world endurable. And 
you would sneer at the sex!—may you be condemned to a tartarus, to 
darn stockings and be tormented by old maids and monkies in eternum. 

You have no friends, you say—the world is selfish and narrow mind- 
ed :—how else should it seem to one like you who has never formed any 
close ties with it, and who has outlived all those nature formed for him ? 
If you had a mother living, she might indeed shed a tear for you, but 
she has long since gone to her holy rest, and the brothers and sisters 
with whom you played in youth have now become the heads of families, 
and forming new ties more powerful than old ones, have nearly forgotten 
you. Among your own people you area stranger. Inthe world you are 
regarded much asa beast of prey is regarded, devouring its substance 





and making no return. You are a distorted, diseased, baneful member | 


of society. Never having had any of the claims on your purse or on your 
heart which are daily made on the heads of a family, you have grown to 
regard solely your own comfort until there is not such another mass of 
selfishness on earth as yourself. Nor can you hope to eseape from your 
horrible situation Your heart is so crusted over with selfishness, so 
completely transformed by the indulgence of selfish habits, that you are 
incapable of the self-sacrificing spirit necessary to true love, and atterly 


unfit for the married life. You can never make a woman happy, because | 


you cannot be yourself happy with any woman A crusty, peevish, 
valetudinarian old bachelor !—heaven preserve us from your very acquain- 
tance. 

We are no boy. The love of which we speak is not that of children. 
It is a holy fveling, implanted in every human breast by God, intended to 
brighten our lot here, and to draw us heavenward by its gentle and 
purifying power. What sunshine is to one benighted in a mine, love is 
to man. It expands his heart, fills it with glad sympathies, and binds it 
to the human race by new and delightful ties. He who truly loves has 
entered on a new existence. He sees everything in a new light. From 
the hour that his heart first leaps at the avowal that his passion is retarn- 
ed, he gazes on nature as if a new sense had been given him. Every- 
thing has suddenly grown more beautiful. The flower that blushes in 
the sun, the tree that waves to the wind, the stream that sings and dan- 
ces in the meadow, the bird that sings on the spray by your window to 
wake you while the dew yet glistens on the grass, are all lovelier and 
sweeter by a thousand-fold than before. You feel once more the exube- 
rant happiness of boyhood, and are almost wild with the extravagance of 
your spirits. And your heart is opened to mankind with a feeling of 
brotherhood such as you never experienced before. The old beggar, 
whose gray hairs toss in the wind, and whom yesterday you would have 
hurried past, becomes an objectof your sympathies. You listen to his tale 
of misery, and regret that you cannot domore forhim. Oh! love restores 
all thuse holy and blessed promptings which we felt in youth, but which 
the world has been gradually cotroding from our hearts. And thus it 
brings us nearer to heaven. 

Have you never read Coleridge's Genevieve? 


‘ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame.”’ 


All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill’d my guiltless Genevieve ; 
The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve ; 


And hopes and fears that kindled hope, 

Aa undistinguishable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdaed, 
Subdued and cherish'd long ! 


She wept with pity and delight, 
She blush’d with love, and virgin shame ; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 


Her bosom heav’d—she stepp’d aside, 

As conscious of my look she stepp’d— 

Then suddenly, with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept. 


She half inclosed me with her arms, 

She press’d me with a meek embrace; 

And bending back her head, look’d up, 
And gazed upon my face. 


‘Twas partly Love, and partly fear, 

And partly ‘twas a bashful art, 

That I might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her heart. 


I calm’d her fears, and she was calm 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And so [ won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride."’ 


Such bliss is not for you. Nor is yours the still greater bliss of a wed- 
ded life. The tender affections of a wife, and the perfect confideace 
existing on all things between you—these are the elements of that hap- 
piness which gives us on earth a foretaste of the perfect bliss of heaven. 
We are not romancing now. We speak a truth whith every married 


| couple, who truly loved, and who were properly matched, will sustain us 





Have you never read how the lover sang to Genevieve, by the statue | 


of the old knight, against which she leaned in the calm moonlight? How 
he played a soft and doleful air tothe story of him who for ten years 


wooed a lady in vain, until at length he went crazed—how he wandered 
about in savage dens, on lonely moors, amid cragged mountains, pursued 
in imagination by an angel that on his approach turned to a fiend—and 
how, unknowing what he did, he leaped into the midst of a murderous 
gang, and rescued the lady of his love, who wept and clasped his knees 
on finding him crazed, and nursed him in a cave tenderly, until, a dying 
man, his madness departed. Have you never read this ?—nor how —— 
out hear it in Coleridge’s immortal verse— 


“His dying words—but when I reach’d 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 
My faultering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity ! 


in. Oh! there is nothing in trouble or sickness like the tender solici- 
tude of awife. But to possess such happiness you:must make a proper 
selection. You are a desirable young man yourself—at least you think so 
—but there are ninety women out of a hundred whom you will not suit, 
and ninety out of a hundred will not suit you. There must be compate- 
bility of tastes and character—not too great a difference in this world’s 
oaniendion based on an estimate of each other’s worth, and not on a 
mere whim, or the beggarly van‘ty of having a beautiful wife or a hus- 
band to be talked about. Marriage is not for a day only—it is not to 
end with youth—it is, on the contrary, to endure to old age, and to be 
terminated only by the death of one of you. Amid joys and sorrows, 
sickness and health, privation, affliction, and persecution, you are to be 
with each ether, and faithful to each other—and think not that this yoke 
can be borne together unless you love truly and are suitably matched 


| You have heard the story of the Baroness Gertrude, who tended her 


husband when broken on the wheel, regardless of the hooting of the 
crowd, and his desertion by all the world. You have read of the Lad 
Arabella Stuart, faithful to her lordevenin death. And you have heard, 
in humble life, a thousand stories of woman’s undying love, of her devo- 
tion, faithfulness, and tender assiduity. Treasure them in your heart. 
They are noble monuments to her worth. They prove what woman can 
do whea she truly loves. Go seek such a one, and you will have a trea- 
sure greater than that of Aladdin. A perfect woman! Not faultless! 
—for that is impossible, and those who seem faultless are usually weak- 
minded—but having some things in her for you to forgive, though she 
strives daily, yea! hourly, to amend them. Beautiful !—not in feature, 
but in expression, which ia the type of the soul, and without which there 
can be no true beauty—though where it exists sometimes in the highest. 
perfection, these who loek only at the outside often see no beauty at all 
We now speak of that loveliness which is the offspring of neither feature, 
complexion, nor art, but of all holy thoughts and impulses, and which 
brightens the countenance as if sunshine were breaking through it up 
from the heart. 

It is this loveliness we see in the face of childhood before care and gin 
have ploughed the face as if with lightning. It is this loveliness we see 
in the blushing and tearful bride—in the countenance of one animated by 
lofty conversation—on the brow of the matron as she gives her first-born 
to her husband—in the clear, mild, loving eye of our mother—in the 
placid smile and meek look of the aged matron, as she sits among her 
children and grandchildren, her gentle countenance typical of the long 


| bife of holy benevolente which she has led. Look for this beauty when 


you seek a wife. It is the record of pure thoughts,—of a kind and loving 
heart,—of amiability, gentleness, sweetness, devotion, and high-minded. 


ness. It is the beauty of the perfect woman, such a one as Wordsworth 
describes, in those lines which seem almost written by an inspired man 
—and inspired he was, too, if the daily presence of such a being in bis 


own household could give inspiration. 


‘She was a phantom of delight, 

When first she gleamed upon my sight,— 
A lovely apparition, sent 

Tobe a moment's ornament; 
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Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 
Like twiligkt’s, too, her dusky heir; 
But all toings else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 


I saw her on a nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright nor gsod 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows,—simple wiles,— 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 


And now I see, with eye serene, 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A creature breathing thoughul breath,— 
A traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm,—the temperate will,— 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort and command ; 

And yet a spirit still and bright 

With something of an ange! light.” 


Look atan old couple who have lived and loved for half a century, and 
then deny, if you can, the power and holiness of the love of which we 
speak. Every fond gaze the wife casts on her husband reminds you of 
the anonymous verses of John Anderson my Jo—a far better one, by the 
bye, than any Burns wrote. 


“John Anderson my Jo, John, 
They say ’tis forty year, 

Since I cali’d you my Jo, John, 
And you called me your dear ; 

But no, it cannot be, Jobn, 
Tis not so long, | knew, 

It’s but a twelvewonth at the most, 
John Anderson my Jo.” 


And well may ehe cast such a look on him. They started in life with 
a crowd of friends, and now they stand looking into the grave tugether, 
the last of the company. The love which these two bare to each other 
is not the romantic passion of youth, nor even the affection of maturer 
ears, but something far holier. It is cemented by a thousand remem- 
rances, and hallowed by a thousand hopes. All through their lives the 
shuttle of events as been playing between their hearts,—weaving them 
together by innumerable fine sympathies, called forth by their mutual 
sorrews and rejoicings, until now their hearts, like two plants whose 
tendrils have penetrated each ether, cannot exist apart. Every grief they 
have endured, every joy they have shared, has added a link to their 
affection. They love each other the more because they have endured so 
much together. On her bosom he has leaned in soriow; with her he 
has smiled and rejoiced ; together they have followed friend after friend 
to the grave; and now, toward the close of their day’s travel, they 
journey on with linked hands, like wyfarers at the set of sun, ina 
country where all is strange, and where, therefore, they are all to each 
other, They have lived so long together that they cannot exist separate. 
They would both choose to die on the same day and be buried in the 
same coffin. If the wife sickens and dronps, it is not long before the 

husband follows. God wisely suffers him to be at rest. 
¥ An old bachelor is a moral monster,—a /usus nature more revolting 
than the Siamese twins. His vouth was spent in sneering at the sex, 
and bis old age is consumed indrinking ipecacuanha. Frretting at every- 
thing and everybody,—without comfort at home, or attention abroad,— 
condemned to the lowest seat at the table, or the companionship of old 
dowagers and all other sorts of bores, he crawls through the remnant of 
a miserable life—his heirs daily praying for his death, and caring little 
whether he is decently interred, or cast out like a dog on the highway. 
You may see him at assemblies talking to old maids with false hair, no 
teeth, and shoulder-blades as sharp as cleavers, or stretching himself up 
in his pumps at a quadrille, with a certain prim air, at which young 
ladies titter—an antiquated beau. Heaven help us from old bachelors ! 

Ladies’ National Magazine. 
I 





A Gesius in pDirricuLtizs.—The Portland Bulletin gives the fol- 
lowing very rich case: 

‘His name is Danie] Evans. Besides being up to all the items enu- 
merated in your schedule, he paints mourning pieces, makes card racks, 
expounds sciipture, and composes spiritual songs and temperance bal- 
lads—is a professor of animal magnetism, neurology, phrenology and as- 
trology, tells fortunes, extracts corns, charms away warts, gives recipes 
for the compounding of matchless senative life pills, revivifying elixirs 
and poor men’s plasters—takes portraits and miniatures, is a roarer on 
the fiddle, accordion and jew’s harp, extracts teeth, defies the world as 
an inventor of perpetual motion, Leows Hoyle by heart, is a caution to 
Millerism, and can turn twenty three somersets without stopping 7 

————————— 

Laziness.—The laziest man we ever heard of was described as fol- 

lows by an old lady in Coweta county, Georgia. 


“Perhaps you don’t know Zeke Gibbens, what lived down here on 
West Fork; well, he was the laziest man you ever heard tell of. When 
he and his wife got married, they had a pretty good chance ef truck be- 
tween ’em. But Zeke was too lazy to make crops, so every thing went 
to rack and rvin. Zeke’s wife waa a right smart’oman ; so she told him 
one day he’d got w goto work. ‘Can't you plow?” says she. ‘Don’t 
know how,” says Zeke. “Well, I’ll show you;” so she geared the 
boss, put him in the plow herself, and took Zeke and led him to it, and 
put bis hands on the plow handle; and do you think the lazy critter 
didn’t stand there without stirring an iach, ¢ill the calves eat all his 
coat tail off!” 

———_—__ 

Tue schoolmaster was in a great hurry ; he had received a note from 
his Dulcinia, and the ‘geogaphy’ class was disposed of in double quick time. 

“ Polynesia, where situated, what are the products, the inhabitants, 
latitude and longitude, &c., how bounded?” shrieked the little pedagogue 
to a huge red headed boy, whose face bore the expression of a turkey’s 
egg, with feet like battering rams. 

Pollykneesha is aa independant group of Islands in the anterior of the 
desert Sarahara, on the coast of Cornwall). Its producks is bilin springs, 
cucumbars, tortoise shell cannibals, and sometimes wimin and children. 


| The inhabitants is for the most part Kalmuck Tartars, and tothers is 
| Shakers and Injuns. 


Latitude and longitude isditto. It is bounded on 
all sides by the Chinese wall, which was erected to prevent the nocturna! 


| visits of the aquater into the Caspian sea, on the south by the Sparribbean 


Tosps.—Never destroy the toad !—he is a benefit to the farmer, and | 


one of the cheapest and most efficient ‘“ operatives ”’ 
employ. 


the preservation of a garden than a man, and all he requires at your 


he can possibly | 
In the season of bugs and flies, a toad will do more towards | 


hands for this valuable assistance, is the freedom of your garden-walks | 


and beds, and the paltry shelter of a chip of turf! 
one’s business but his own—constantly avoiding company, and intent 


He meddies with no | 


only on extirpating those voracious insects by whose jaws the beaury of | 


the garden is laid low. Farmers who cannot conveniently keep hens for 
the protection of iheir garden vegetables, can raise no reasonable bjec 
tion against keeping a few toads.—They will not necessarily diminish 
the “treasure of the exchequer,” 
where they are not desired.—Maine Culiivator. 


nor intrude themselves into scenes } 


ishmushes, and the prymontories which is uncommonly kivered at high 
water mark with Shetland ponies and other animals of the same class.— 
The religion is like the producks, intolerance and idle worship. 
——— 
Tue Ace or Broxze.—Major Noah tells the following capital story: 


A genteel looking fellow, with rather a dandy air, carrying a cane like 
a shepherd’s crook, accosted me thus, near the Park. ‘Good morning, 
my dear judge, never saw you look so well; pray how doyou stand with 
Tyler now!’ ‘Well I hope—I always wish to: stand well with him.’ 
‘ My object in asking is to solicit your interest, to obtain a place in the 
customs.’ ‘Pray, my worthy friend, did I not once try you for Swindling 1” 
‘Me? No sir, you never did; it is entirely a mistake.’ ‘ Ah, that is 
true, I never did try you, I recollect; you plead guilty; and I sentenced 
you to three months in the Tombs.’ ‘Goud heavens, my dear Judge, 
what a memory you have ; but you might assist a clever fellow to get an 
honest living.’ 

————— 

“« Mister Sailor,” said an old lady to a weather beaten tar, who had 
called at her home for a luncheon, “‘ you must see a great many curiosi- 
ties at sea?” ‘‘ Oh, yes,” said Jack, and immediately commenced tell- 
ing of the great leviathans of the deep. ‘‘ But how do these gréat fish 
live ?”’ queried the old lady. “Oh,” said Jack, ‘much as the large 
fish live on land—by devouring the smaller ones.’’ “ But they don’t eat 
them raw, do they?” ‘Oh, no,” was the reply, “every fifth fish car- 
ries a kettle on his tail for cooking.” 


——— a 
MARRIED. 


By the Rey. Lot Jones, David B. Rice to Miss Fanny Sophia Innes, both of this 
city. 

By the Rev Peter C. Oakley, Mr. William A. Van Nostrand to Elizabeth 
Innes, beth of this city. 

On Sunday last, by the Rev. William M. Stilwell, Mr. Seth M. Deforest to Mise 
Maria E. Simmons, all of this city. 

On Sunday, by the Rev. Mr. Stillwell, George Elliot to Miss Ann Maria Latsch. 

On the 3d inst., by the Rev. J. 8. Ebaugh, Peter A. Griffin to Mary J. Van Zant 
A a the 4th inst., by the Rev. Fred’k F. Cornell, William Brown to Miss Mary 

ell. 

On the 6th ef March, John M. Heffernan to Mrs. Mary H. D. Monteagle, both 
of this city. 

——— 


DIED, 


On the 7th inst., Samuel Middleton, ia his 78th year. 

On the 7th August Jerome Bonaparte Weaver, aged 6 months. 

On the 7th inst., Mise Ellen Murphy, aged 20 years. 

On Sunday, James Campbell. aged 2 years, 11 days. 

On Sunday, Patrick Heury, aged 44 vears. 

In Brooklyn, on Sunday, Marianna Ripley, aged 1 year and 8 months. 
At Manhasset L. L. on Sunday, 6:h inst., Elizabeth Downing, aged 52 years. 
On the Sth inst , John Gilhvoly, in his 12th year. 

On Tuesday, Charles Schan, aged 34 years and 9 months. 

On the 8th in-t., Mrs. Naney De Witt Mildeberger. in her 70th year 
Joseph M- ntgomery, formerly of Hudson, in his 634 year, 

At St. Thomas W. |. on the 18.h June, Thomas M. May. 





